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PASSING COMMENT 


Investigators 


The new Congress has been poking into several 
branches of journalism, seeking evidence of monop- 
oly, statistical fraud, and subversion. Here is a progress 
report. 


Ratings: too much competition? 


One part of the house of journalism that appears 
to be in disrepair is that cloudy window of broad- 
casting, the ratings industry. In hearings that lasted 
a month, a House subcommittee armed with eighteen 
months of staff research turned up improvising, doc- 
toring, and falsifying of the statistics that are supposed 
to tell what the public is watching and hearing. One 
company (Pulse) had done so much toying with its 
results that the chairman, Representative Harris of 
Arkansas, asked its president if he were running a 
“con game.” 

If it is a con game, it has worked with the consent 
of the clients. Ratings are compiled to be sold. Despite 
the dominance of the A. C. Nielsen Company, there 
is enough competition to influence the ratings services 
to tailor their product to what the customer wants. 
If the customer happens to be in the market for 
unvarnished truth, fine; if he is using ratings to attract 
advertisers, he is under pressure to employ the serv- 
ice that helps his promotion. 

If such asked-for distortion concerned only raters, 
broadcasters, and advertisers, inaccuracy could be 
considered a private matter. But the public is in- 
volved, too, for the programs it sees are chosen in 
gréat measure by ratings. As an analysis in Variety 
demonstrates, the television networks have deleted 
from next year’s schedules all but a handful of shows 
that fell below a 30-per-cent share of the audience 
(Nielsen) in the 1962-1963 season. 

The public interest is the presumable cause of the™ 
investigation. It reflects no credit on the broadcasting 
industry that its guardianship was so weak as to offer 
Congress good cause for intervention. Now that inter- 
vention has taken place, it is still not too late for 
remedial action. 

Before government supervision of ratings becomes 
an actuality, the industry can take hold. It can, for 


example, revive the idea of a single body representing 
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views of the editors 


all users of ratings, comparable to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. Ratings, to be sure, will never have 
the firmness of audited circulations, but they can be 
improved — and they must have the stamp of honesty 
and disinterest. An industry should be able to count 
eyes and ears for itself. 


Monopolies: slicing the pie 


The often-postponed investigation of monopoly in 
mass Communications by Representative Celler’s anti- 
trust subcommittee had a three-day run early in 
March. Before its recess, the committee heard from 
Newton N. Minow and the Federal Communications 
Commission on joint holdings in newspapers and 
broadcasting. 

The chief revelation of the study submitted by the 
FCC staff was that total monopoly — control of a 
community's newspapers, television, and radio by a 
single corporation — was rare. In fact, the study 
showed that a pure monopoly of three media exists 
in only one community in the United States. That 
city is Zanesville, Ohio (population 39,077), where 
the Littick family’s Zanesville Publishing Company 
owns the daily newspaper, 63 per cent of the tele- 
vision station, and 60 per cent of the AM radio 
station. (Other towns have newspaper- radio mo- 
nopolies. ) 

The only good reason for singling out Zanesville 
here is to show that it is beside the point. Any investi- 
gation that purports to show the state of communica- 
tions in this country cannot do so by reference to 
outdated definitions of monopoly. Single-owner con- 
trol can exist today only in the country’s Zanesvilles. 

The Review trusts that the committee will also 
take up the more pertinent matter of the nationaliza- 
tion of ownership. The list of owners of newspapers 
and television and radio stations in large cities shows 
that control in many cities lies in the hands of 
oligopolies — groups of national corporations that 
divide markets like pies. 

In Atlanta, for example, two newspapers, a tele- 
vision station, and a 50,000-watt radio station are 
held by the Cox group. The two other television 
stations are parts of the Storer and Crosley groups. 
There is no locally owned major outlet. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, to take another case, 
are split among the Cowles group (two newspapers 


and a majority interest in a radio-television combina- 
tion), the Ridder group (two newspapers and a 
minority interest in the same combination), Time 
Inc. (a television station), and a flour-milling com- 
pany (a television station) . 


Such cases may simply indicate that local, undiver- 
sified companies no longer can maintain themselves 
in big-city journalism. If so, the trend should be of 
some concern. Newspapers, and to a lesser degree 
radio and television, are local institutions. There is 
a sad contradiction in the potential exclusion of local 


ownership and responsibility from local metropolitan 
journalism. 


Subversion: purifying the press 


The Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee, no- 
table for its examination of the New York press in 
1955 and 1956, continues its studies in journalism. 
The year so far has produced these results: 

Senator Dodd of Connecticut, acting chairman, 
held hearings on the management of the Pacifica 
Foundation, which operates non-profit radio stations 
in California and New York. He said he was looking 
for “Communist control over our mass media.” 

Senator Dodd made an incidental suggestion — 
that members of subversive organizations be identi- 
fied as such when they appear on the air or when 


their bylines appear over printed articles. 


The subcommittee issued a study, “Attempts of 
Pro-Castro Forces to Pervert the American Press.” 
In it, Carlos Todd (head of the Cuban Information 
Service of Coral Gables) found pro-Castroism in 
reports from correspondents to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, NBC-TV, CBS-TV, and Time. 

Clearly, the Internal Security Subcommittee has a 
continuing interest in keeping pure the channels of 
American journalism. It deserves the support of every 
journalist who believes that Thomas Jefferson was 
part of the Communist conspiracy. 


Salute 


The Review normally refrains from writing about 
its parent, the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia. However, as publications and broadcasters 
across the country salute the institution on its fiftieth 
anniversary, it seems appropriate to join in. The 
Review reserves its particular bow for the school’s 
hundreds of hard-working alumni, many of whom 


have been among this magazine’s most effective eyes 
and ears. 


Darts and laurels 


{| Well done: NBC and CBS showed the worth of the 
“flash documentary” technique in their reports (an 


hour and a half-hour respectively) on the Thresher 
tragedy. 


{| Further indications that many publications might 
investigate possible “payola” in their own ranks: The 
recent special report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission cites a string of cases where financial 
journalists received allotments of “hot” new stocks. 


{| No credit to the newspapers (the Chicago Tribune 
and the San Diego Union, to name two) that let 
Representative Bruce of Indiana suck them into giv- 
ing prominence to his unsupported charge of February 
4 that there were forty offensive missiles in Cuba. 
There may or may not have been forty; but there is no 
evidence that Representative Bruce knew any more 
about it than the managing editors of the papers. 


° 
{| Observed with confusion: the continued use by 


news magazines of spurious dates of issue. Newsweek's 
issue of April 29, for example, covers news only to 
April 21. Time is considerably closer; its issue dated 
April 26 is only five days off. U.S. News and World 
Re port’s issue dated April 29 contains nothing newer 
than April 20. (There is a tiny note on the cover: 
“Distributed During Week of April 22...On News- 
stands Until Cover Date.” ) The practice may prolong 
sales, but how is the newsstand buyer to know which 


week’s news he is purchasing? 


{ Condolences to AP and UPI, who can handle 
nationwide elections without faltering, but were com- 
pletely overturned by the Michigan constitutional 
vote in March. One had the constitution defeated; 
the other had it winning overwhelmingly. (It won in 
a close vote.) 


4 The San Francisco Chronicle has forbidden its 
sports writers to serve as official scorers at baseball 
games. There is no telling where this example may 
lead. More papers might end up paying their own way, 
instead of letting baseball clubs pick up the tab. Or it 
could mean the most drastic step of all — letting man- 
aging editors purchase their own box seats. 


{| Nomination for the most common error among 
men who should know better: ‘““The media is...” 
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Is a strike a disaster? 


Every journalist who reads this is no doubt aware 
of the ill effects of the winter past in New York and 
Cleveland. News stories in endless number have toted 
up strike losses suffered by newspapers, employees, 
newsstand dealers, newsprint manufacturers, retail 
stores, used-car dealers, realtors, and florists. A few 
mentioned, too, that readers were without their regu- 
lar papers for four months. 

All that is past. Newspapers in the two cities are 
publishing again, and the memory of the darkest days 
of the blackouts recedes swiftly. 

Were the strikes a total loss—a negative quantity 
to be entered in red ink and forgotten? The Review 
prefers to hope not. The months out of business and 
out of work, attended by uncounted personal crises, 
cannot be recovered. Yet there are intangibles emerg- 
ing from the strikes that may ultimately help the 
newspaper business enter a more peaceful, more ra- 
tional era. Among such can be noted: 

1. A widespread sense that the truisms of economic 
conflict were found wanting. The ultimate weapons 
of labor and management — the strike and the shut- 
down—were designed to force quick capitulation. 
In Cleveland and New York, each side found its 
opponent durable, an even match. At the end, all 
appeared to realize the futility of surrender-or-else 
psychology. 

2. A realization that irresponsible or obstinate mi- 
norities cannot be allowed to set policy for unions or 
for publishers. In New York, various unions and 
union members found themselves morally committed 
to supporting demands and decisions that they had 
no opportunity to approve and that many disap- 
proved. On the publishers’ side, individual news- 
papers could exercise veto powers over decisions 
made, with the result that agreement was often pos- 
sible only on standing pat. Since the strike, some of 
the participants on both sides have called for firm, 
responsible majority rule. Such rule may smack of 
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monopoly, but it is preferable in any case to chaos. 

3. A further realization that understandings cannot 
be stitched together under pressure of a deadline. 
There is strong sentiment now, where there was little 
before, for national and local groups to study prob- 
lems (such as automation) that have become too 
complicated for mere horse-trading. In other words, 
newspapers and unions may finally be ready to lift 
dealings from the level of debate to the level of fact- 
finding and recommendation through continuing 
labor-management committees (as in the steel 
industry). 

4. The decline of the idea, much heard in the 
strike’s early days, that full-scale government inter- 
vention, via new laws, would solve newspaper dis- 
putes. Most of the participants in the recent strikes 
have come out, soundly enough, for self-government 
in the newspaper business. Certainly, the hazards of 
the continuance (and, by implication, the discontinu- 
ance) of publication by fiat would not help a free 
press. 

5. The dawning of the idea that the interruption 
of publication is immoral—not because all news- 
papers are good newspapers, but because each incurs 
an obligation by availing itself of such special pro- 
tection as the First Amendment. In the past, the 
principle of continuous publication has suffered at 
the hands of both unions and publishers. Even if no 
announced changes of tactics take place, there may 
in the future be greater reluctance to close or strike 
newspapers — or, alternatively, greater willingness to 
find some way to provide interim service to the public, 
perhaps even through some form of joint non-profit 
newspaper or newspapers. 

All these threads are parallel, leading toward mod- 
eration, sanity, and uninterrupted service in the pub- 
lic interest. The progress made toward realizing such 
ends before the next deadlines will measure whether 
the strikes prove a total loss or an ultimate asset. 





Jensen in Chicago Daily News 


Blackout 
journalism 


The symptoms of a city without newspapers have 
come to follow classic pattern. One day the news- 
papers are there, carrying unobtrusive stories on the 
approach of a strike deadline; the next day they are 
gone. Into what has come to be known as the “gap” 
flow improvised news-bearing devices: sheets of bul- 
letins, radio and television broadcasts, and imported 
or expanded neighborhood newspapers. Sooner or 
later, an interim press emerges, sponsored by a union, 
a corporation, or somebody else burning to publish; 
invariably, such papers are the mere reminders of 
newspapers. Meanwhile, within journalism, a stream 
of debate builds—the publishers’ periodicals damn- 
ing unions, union papers needling the publishers; 
promotional branches of the several media quarreling 
over the effects. Inevitably, too, come researchers 
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from journalism schools to tell what it was all about. 
One day, there is a settlement; the papers return. 


In its recent blackout, New York—like Seattle, 
Cleveland (twice), Minneapolis (twice), Dayton, St. 
Paul, Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh, and a score of 
smaller cities — passed through these phases, for the 
third time. But New York’s newspaperless period had 
special qualities: It set dismal records — more papers 
closed (eight and a half) ; most individual issues not 
printed (nearly 700 million) ; greatest number of 
newspaper union members not working (nearly 
18,000) ; greatest claims of financial losses (ranging 


from $190,000,000 to more than $300,000,000) . 


More important were other special circumstances: 
The closed papers included the country’s largest, two 
others with national reputations, and three that were 
keystones of major national chains. The potential 
resources for filling the gap, too, were impressive — 
seven television stations and thirty-eight radio sta- 
tions, three of the radio-television combinations being 
home-base operations of major networks. There was 
also a large neighborhood and foreign-language press, 
part of which had tried expansion during the previous 
blackout in 1958. Finally, New York had businesses 
capable of relocating, if they so desired, more than a 
million dollars worth of newspaper advertising a day. 


In these pages, the Review presents material de- 
signed to offer some of the basic data for understand- 
ing the New York strike: 

1. A report by the Review staff, concentrated on 
recording (1) the extent of the interim news devices; 
(2) the tenor of the national debate on the strike; 
and (3) the immediately perceptible effects of the 
strike on the established papers. 

2. A complete reproduction of the report on the 
strike negotiations by A. H. Raskin of The New York 
Times — a unique document showing how and why 
the strike began and lasted. 


3. A report by Clayton Knowles and Richard P. 
Hunt on the effects of the strike on public policy. 

The text of the Review’s report was written by the 
Review’s managing editor, James Boylan, aided by 
special memoranda written for the Review by Wayren 
Berry and Judith Crist of the New York Herald 
Tribune and Richard P. Hunt, Samuel Kaplan, and 
Clayton Knowles of The New York Times. The Re- 
view alone is responsible for the statements in the 
report. 
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Interim press: 
a case of malnutrition 


The reader combing a New York newsstand in 
mid-strike found considerable variety. In addition to 
stacks of high-priced Newark, Philadelphia, or Boston 
papers, he could also turn to a newly sprouted local 
press. There were three tabloids of sensational cast, a 
larger, well-printed tabloid, and two full-size papers, 
one somewhat British in appearance. 

Of the six, four had come into being with the strike. 
All suffered from the handicaps that had afflicted 
strike-time newspapers in other cities—too-early dead- 
lines imposed by intricate production arrangements, 
understaffing, and lack of access to sources of news. 
Three were further handicapped by repeated use of 
sensationalism to compensate for lack of substance. 

The six interim papers,—all sold primarily by 
newsstand — reached a maximum claimed circulation 
of about 1,750,000, or roughly a third of the circula- 
tion of regular papers. Sales on any given day fell far 
short of this total. With one exception, the interim 
papers failed also to capture any sizable portion of 
the regular newspapers’ advertising. They provided 
employment to perhaps 200 newspapermen; many 
times that number would willingly have served. 

Here is a summary survey of the interim press: 


Daily Report: This tabloid, which ‘appeared on 
December 10, was an English-language edition of JI 
Progresso Italiano-Americano. At its peak, it claimed 
press runs of 300,000. A thin paper throughout, it 
published its last edition on March 30, making it the 
longest-lived emergency paper. 


Metropolitan Daily: A tabloid, it was an expanded 
edition of a neighborhood weekly, Town & Village 
(circulation 5,944). It appeared on December 10, 
staffed largely by Times men, who were gradually 
supplanted. In time, the paper came to assume the 
character of the Mirror. It closed on March 8. 

Brooklyn and New York Daily: In existence for 
twelve years before the strike, the Brooklyn Daily 
raised its press runs from 38,000 to 400,000 in the 
first week of the strike. Bold and black, it attracted 
enough readers to lead the publisher to decide to 
continue city-wide circulation after the strike. It 
gained national attention among journalists when its 
editor was indicted for criminal libel after writing an 
editorial criticizing a judge. 

Brooklyn Eagle: Although its city-wide distribution 
was limited, this latest reincarnation (1962) of a 


famous name had two assets: considerable reading 
matter in a full-size format and UPI service. It printed 
up to 300,000 papers a day on offset presses. 

Standard: This tabloid, published by the Uni-Serv 
Corporation (credit cards), was designed to be the 
major interim newspaper. It had an editorial staff of 
about 50, drawn largely from the morning news- 
papers, and an advertising staff of 25 that disappeared 
(like its advertisements) when the Post resumed pub- 
lication. It was first issued, after hair-raising produc- 
tion difficulties, on January 6, and immediately gained 
the display and classified advertising that had been 
held in abeyance, thereby putting a constant squeeze 
on editorial material. It claimed a peak circulation of 
400,000 before it ceased publication on March 24. 

Chronicle (later Independent): This effort dif- 
fered from others in several respects: It was the only 
one published outside the city (in Mount Kisco), it 
was the only one that did not have the sponsorship 
of a previously existing organization, and it attempted 
with considerable success to introduce makeup in- 
novations. With a staff from the Times and the Post, 
it began to publish on January 23 and suspended 
on January 27. Later it was reborn under the aegis 
of the publisher of Town @ Village and lasted from 
February 24 to March 8. It printed about 200,000 
copies a day. 

Among magazines, the most extensive effort was 
made by Life, which put out a weekly “New York 
Extra” of pages added to the front and back of the 
national edition. Highly pictorial, they were not a 
newspaper substitute, but rather a suggestion of Life 
as a rather noisy local magazine. Life claimed sales 
of 900,000 copies, enough to encourage continuing 
the edition after the strike. 

The interim press offered a number of lessons in 
the hazards of starting new newspapers in a city: 

1. The obstacles to starting a paper, given such an 
opening as a strike, were not the usual tangibles of 
capital and equipment. With immediate revenue, 
these could be arranged. Far worse were the less ob- 
vious hazards — corruption in the distribution system, 
the unwillingness of the wire services to supply emer- 
gency service, and, finally, the problem of trying to 
penetrate a huge metropolitan area with tiny resources. 

2. Many readers preferred to buy nothing at all 
in preference to something new. Completely sold press 
runs were exceptions for the interim papers. 

3. A staff of experienced newspapermen by itself 
did not assure quality. As in established papers, 
character was determined by those who held editorial 
responsibility. This was clearly seen in the differences 
among, say, the Standard, the Metropolitan Daily, 
and the Chronicle. 
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TV news: before, during, after 
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Chart above: number of minutes of news broadcast 
by each New York television station daily, Monday 
through Friday, in pre-strike (November 19-23), 
strike (March 4-8), and post-strike (April 8-12) 
periods. Note general increase in post-strike period 


Chart below: minutes of news broadcast each hour 
by television stations during strike. In general, sta- 
tions avoided cutting into prime evening time 
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Broadcasting: 
“expendable, not expandable” 


In the midst of the strike, Chet Huntley of the 
National Broadcasting Company gracefully acknowl- 
edged in The Reporter what broadcasters had 
learned: “We in electronic journalism have come to 
understand with more clarity that it is in the nature 
of our particular beast to limit the amount of informa- 
tion we can transmit in any single broadcast day .. . 
The fleeting seconds of our medium are inflexible. 
They are expendable but not expandable.” 

This limitation overhung all the extra broadcast- 
ing efforts, no matter how generously stations offered 
time and money. Still, for three television stations and 
about half a dozen radio stations, the strike was a 
time of fruitful experiment in providing diversity and 
detail. Other stations made a to-do about “expanded 
coverage,” but limited their investments to a few extra 
minutes for rip-and-read bulletins. 

Altogether, New York television was broadcasting 
about 68 hours a week (or 9 hours a day) of news 
during the strike, 55 hours of it by three network 
stations. This was about twice the air time given to 
news before the strike. 

Radio news time was practically uncountable. If 
the average is placed at 30 per cent of air time, the 
amount would be about 1,500 hours a week. 

The extra news efforts were not entirely paid for 
by extra advertising. New York stations did not lack 
advertising before the strike; some found it difficult to 
schedule more even when it was requested. Still, radio 
apparently came out slightly ahead and the rather 
sizable television deficit was cut by new advertising 
in March. 

The most common device for using time was the 
specialized newspaperman. Critics, political column- 
ists, financial writers, sports reporters, women’s- 
interest writers, and contributors of trivia made the 
rounds from station to station. Trade publications 
complained that inexpert on-camera appearances 
wiped the magic from bylines. Drama and film critics 
who spoke haltingly suffered in particular. 

The most noteworthy tendency of the strike-time 
programs was the search for forms to organize larger 
blocks of time, rather than simply offering a longer 
list of items. Such experiment was particularly timely, 
because the networks had committed themselves be- 


fore the strike to longer evening news programs. 

Here are summaries of outstanding efforts: 

WABC-TV-AM-FM: The early-evening television 
news program had already gone to a full hour before 
the strike, and it continued. There was also consider- 
able expansion elsewhere in the schedule. 

WABC’s most unusual experiment was the con- 
version of WABC-FM to an all-news schedule, using 
a basic fifteen-minute broadcast that was repeated 
for an hour, revised, and put back on the air. The 
chief drawback of the format was its apparent lack 
of flexibility; it often trailed far behind other stations. 

WCBS-AM-FM-TV: CBS put about $50,000 a 
week into expanding its news effort. It added eighteen 
newspapermen to its radio-television news and in- 
formation departments. 

The television schedule was enlarged by about ten 
hours a week. One notable experiment was a Sunday 
morning hour of news and guest specialists, broadcast 
twice. A special women’s news program of half an 
hour was broadcast Monday to Friday at 1 p.m. The 
early and late evening local news programs were 
lengthened, the latter being cut back when it 
threatened to lose part of the late-show audience. 

WNBC-AM-FM-TV: WNBC-TV cleared the 
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largest single patch of time on television for expanded 
coverage —a “Newspaper of the Air” that ran from 
5 to 6:30 p.m. and was followed by half ‘an hour of 
news programs already in existence. The ‘“News- 
paper” was a rather loosely knit show that used, in its 
sixteen weeks, 177 different specialized newspaper- 
men. (Afterward, WNBC-TV added a shortened 
version of the program to its permanent schedule. ) 
On Sunday morning, overlapping WCBS’s hour show, 
WNBC-TV presented “The New York Times on the 
Air,” an institution begun in the 1958 blackout. One 
of its features was the dummying of a front page of 
the Times, which occasionally contained stories that 
WNEBC had not covered. 

Among radio operations, WOXR, owned by The 
New York Times, WNEW (Metromedia), WOR 
(RKO-General) and WINS (Westinghouse) made 
particularly extensive efforts. 

WQXR, drawing on working correspondents and 
editors of the Times, used taped commentaries for 
editorials with every hourly broadcast. It also added 
a weekly review of the news by the Sunday staff and 
the “Ted and Joe Show” (Theodore M. Bernstein 
and Joseph Durso), an evening program that ex- 
plained with some jocosity the front page of a myth- 
ical local edition of the Times for the next morning. 
( Jack Gould, the radio-television critic of the Times, 
liked the content better than the humor.) News came 
to occupy a quarter of the station’s broadcast time. 

WINS added more men (ten) to its staff than any 
other non-network station. Although this independent 
station’s legmen tended to be too quick on the trigger, 
particularly in covering the strike, WINS could claim 
a beat—running details on the near-settlement by 
Mayor Wagner on December 30. Like the network 
stations, the radio operations also used specialists ex- 
tensively, and decided to keep some of them on. 

The use of newspapermen did not lessen the extra 
pressure on professionals of the broadcast news staffs, 
who simultaneously had to design and put on the air 
new types of programs and train new colleagues in a 
strange medium. Newspapermen, for their part, either 
returned to their papers with new respect for broad- 
cast news or simply returned happy to be rid of the 
deadline every hour. 

How was the broadcast effort received? Only frag- 
mentary returns are in— inconclusive but encourag- 
ing ratings during the strike. Possibly the best index 
was the decisions made by the stations to retain por- 
tions of the strike-born programs. WNBC, WCBS, 
WOQXR, and WINS all made permanent additions 
to their schedules. The newspaper strike may have 
had at least one benefit — that of giving a lift toward 
maturity to local broadcast journalism. 
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National debate: 
multiple interpretations 


The New York newspaper strike took place, in a 
sense, Gi a national stage, in full view of many com- 
mentators. It was a chance for many parts of a pro- 
fession to reveal basic feelings on its workings. News- 
papers, trade and union periodicals, magazines, and 
columnists, offered their opinions. The selection here 
is designed to represent a spectrum on issues of the 
strike. The comments are arranged roughly in chrono- 
logical order. 


WASHINGTON post: The right to publish exists by 
the sufferance of many unions, any one of which can 
close newspapers with which they disagree....A 
country in which the press occupies so precarious a 
position cannot really claim that is has assured itself 
of a continuing free press. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: From here on no one can 
win anything in this strike and it is doybtful if anyone 
ever won anything from a strike anywhere. 


JOHN TEBBEL, IN SATURDAY REVIEW: Collective 
bargaining, as it is now practiced, can function only 
in an affluent industry. The newspaper business is far 
from affluent....If the ITU is trying to set a national 
pattern in New York... the pattern of the printer’s 
union is one of disaster, for itself and the editorial 
union which must support it... .” 


ALISTAIR COOKE, IN THE LISTENER: It is, at bottom, 
the explosion of an old vendetta, the resolve of one 
union to graduate into the twentieth century and 
negotiate its own wages, pensions, hospital, and other 
fringe benefits. 


TULSA TRIBUNE: The real issue is: How much more 
can the New York dailies give than they are giving 
and not only stay in business but make a reasonable 
profit for the stockholders? 


HARTFORD COURANT: ... the main question is this: 
Are the people of New York helpless ial such 
ruthless labor leadership? 


A. J. LIEBLING, IN THE NEW YORKER: What disquiets 
me more than the possibility that newspapers qua 
newspapers will disappear is the increasing uniformity 
of the survivors as they wait to coalesce. The stoppage 
has illuminated this.... The “competition” among 
the six New York ownerships has proved a pale and 
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sometime thing compared to the competition of all 
of them against all of their employees. 


ADVERTISING AGE: The last-ditch tests of power, if 
not soon resolved, can have only one possible ultimate 
result: They will cause an acceleration of the trend 
toward mechanizations and the elimination of feather- 
bedding practices in newspaper production and/or 
the further elimination of competing newspapers. 


JAMES RESTON, THE NEW YORK TIMES: What is 
“free” about a free press that can be muzzled on the 
whim of a single citizen? This is anarchy in what is 
supposed to be one of the most reasonable elements 
in our society, and the unions and the publishers will 
have to end it either by making peace or preparing 
for war. The papers will have to be published, in 
New York if possible, elsewhere if not; in union shops 
if possible, in non-union shops if not. And they will 
have to be distributed through the mails if necessary ... 
our job is to print the news and raise hell, with the 
kind permission of Bert Powers if possible, but with- 
out if necessary... (Editor’s note: This is an excerpt 
from the column that was killed by the Times syn- 
dicated service. ) 


RICHARD L. TOBIN, IN SATURDAY REVIEW: ...a per- 
manent continuing threat to true communication in a 
democracy is intolerable. It is also very silly, since 
there is a way of handling it equitably. The way is 
compulsory arbitration. ... 


YARDLEY IN THE SUN, BALTIMORE: 
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MAX LERNER, NEW YORK POST: There is an eco- 
nomic constitution of American society, alongside the 
political constitution. It is an unwritten one, but none 
the less it organizes the government of the economy, 
including the settlement of suicidal disputes... if the 
corporations and the unions and the political govern- 
ment together cannot settle a savage ordeal by 
battle, then the society has the duty of finding 
some other means of settlement that will prevent these 
idiot breakdowns of our collective life. 


DALLAS TIMES-HERALD: The current New York 
newspaper strike is bringing home, again, the realiza- 
tion that irresponsible strikes over shadowy issues 
which, to the general public, are luxury clauses, can- 
not continue to be left up to the discretion of any 
single man or union. 


LIFE:...the New York situation, in which the 
publishers have no weapon to match the power of 
the picket line, is becoming more and more typical... 
we need a revision of the labor laws to equalize bar- 
gaining power, to curb labor monopoly in small 
unions as well as large, and to make compulsory arbi- 
trations unnecessary. 


TIME, FOR COVER STORY ON AUTOMATION : 





WILLARD SHELTON, IN THE GUILD REPORTER:... 
the issues are in no sense related to constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of the press or to the implied 
public right to information. It was the publishers — 
not Local 6— who blacked out the printed word in 
the daily newspapers... . The issues involved are basic 
—such matters as the rates of pay, the protection of 
jobs, the manner in which automated processes are 
introduced. The printers are endeavoring to advance 
their economic inierests as free men.... 


MAX ASCOLI, IN THE REPORTER: As happens quite 
frequently in labor-management relations, there is a 
singular affinity between the character of the antag- 
onists, the publishers and the union. Both of them in 
their setup and outlook are about a generation behind 
the times. The baronial traditions still prevail among 
the publishers, irrespective of their varying economic 
strengths. On the other side, the predominance of 
old-fashioned craft unions and the frailty of the only 
industrial union, the Guild, have kept the organiza- 
tion of labor as quaint as that of management.... 
Maybe a way out can be found and we will have 
arbitration, but gently, with compulsion exerted by 
the government under the guise of persuasion. Then 
peace will reign in the newspaper business. From the 
printing plants up to the city desks and the editorial 


offices, advancement will be decided according to 
inheritance or seniority. Come to think of it, are we 
not pretty close to this stage? 


DORIS FLEESON: The question arises whether the 
Constitutional privilege of a free press means that 
the press is free not to publish. A few bold souls discuss 
it quietly but most of the discussion is in generalities. 
The alternatives would include bold measures and 
actions painful to labor and management. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL: For us the newspaper 
strike is a personally poignant reminder that some- 
thing is wrong when society can find no other way to 
meet change except to stop men from producing use- 
ful things. 


TIMES OF LONDON: As in Britain, though in a some- 
what different way, the traditional attitudes of the 
labour movement and traditional means of settling 
strikes are becoming increasingly out of tune with 
modern needs. The older leaders, forged in the heat 
of early struggles, have either clung to the past or 
surrendered to affluence and status. The younger 
generation finds itself faced with falling membership 
and the absence of any clear ideal or purpose such as 
inspired the pioneers. ... Various kinds of fact finding, 
recommending, and mediating have been proposed, 
from the most voluntary to the compulsory, but most 
discussion reaches the obvious conclusion that what 
is most needed is a way of preventing strikes, not 
simply settling them. Some companies are already 
trying to improve consultation on automation. Some 
have introduced profit-sharing schemes, or formulas 
for sharing the fruits of increased production. Clearly 
the best hope lies in this direction. 


LE PELLEY IN THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 
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Resumption: back in character 


When New York’s newspapers resumed publication 
on April 1, they showed immediately that they had 
retained their characters intact. The Times explained 
painstakingly, in more than thirty columns, exactly 
why the papers had been away. The Herald Tribune 
was exuberant and determinedly not dull. The News 
promoted the News. The Mirror proclaimed, “New 
York’s Alive Again!” True to form, the two returning 
afternoon papers found the strike story a little stale 
and led with something else. (The Post, which had 
been publishing since March 4, gave the story rather 
subdued play on page 3.) 

What had happened to the papers in their state of 
coma? The first and most obvious fact was that not 
one had vanished, despite repeated predictions early 
in the strike that one, two, or three would never 
appear again. The Times and Herald Tribune raised 
their single-copy price to a dime, betting on a windfall 
of circulation revenue against a possible drop in num- 
bers. There were indications that most of the news- 
papers were selling well below their pre-strike levels 
—even those that had stayed at their old prices. 

Second, it was apparent that the strike had not 
caused great losses in the staffs, though it hastened 
some half-planned departures. An additional number 
of reporters and editors had teetered on the brink of 
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moving into other jobs, but in most cases finally 
chose to return. 

Third, the papers as a group had not used the 
respite from publication to introduce revolutionary 
changes. Only the World-Telegram and the Journal- 
American made any major announcement of altera- 
tions. The former announced that during the strike 
it had decided to run stock fables in its Saturday 
edition, and to start printing a dog column, a new 
comic strip, and a circulation-promoting contest. 

The Journal-American, which had promised a “big 
surprise” since December, offered many little ones — 
a combination of thirty-five changes, including col- 
umnists, book serializations, a new Hearst Washington 
bureau, and a new social-security-numbers contest. 

Two of the papers had had out-of-town or out-of- 
country editions publishing. The Herald Tribune 
home office fed editorial material to the Paris Herald 
Tribune. The Times, unable to punch tape for type- 
setting its International and Western editions, sent 
copy to Paris by cable and telephoned material orally 
to the West Coast. 

There was one note in the resumption editions that 
augered well for the future. All of the editorials com- 
menting on the strike seemed temperate, even 
chastened. In contrast with many out-of-town edi- 
torials published during the strike, the New York 
papers recognized in their comments that there was 
nothing at all simple about their own labor relations. 


“Who is this Max Lerner?” 


Drawing by Modell © 1963 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


SUPPLEMENT 


A.A. RASKIN: 


THE NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


Why the Review is reprinting this story 


Beginning on the next page, the Review offers the 
full text of a document that both records and makes 
newspaper history. It is the account of the New York 
newspaper strike by A. H. Raskin that appeared in 
The New York Times of April 1, the first day of post- 
strike publication. It began under the modest head- 
line: “The Strike: A Step-by-Step Account.” 

The Review's editors decided that the report de- 
served further attention: 

First, it has obvious historical value, for it is as 
close to a definitive account of the negotiations as is 
ever likely to appear. Furthermore it is, to the ed- 
itors’ knowledge, the most complete, expert, and 
balanced account of any newspaper strike to appear 
anywhere in print. 

-Second, the editors believe that the story represents 
an important step forward in the practices of news- 
paper journalism — the slaughtering of an old sacred 
cow that proclaims that newspaper managements and 
publishers are untouchable. The writer and the paper 
have helped to set new standards for the integrity and 


independence of newspaper editorial departments. 

Third, the story offers in detail lessons that may 
help guide the newspaper industry in the future. It 
emphasizes especially that the destinies of the business 
cannot be left to the free play of personalities. 

The writer was one of the country’s best known 
labor reporters before he moved on to the Times 
editorial board in’1961. When the strike came, he did 
not cross the picket lines. He stayed close to the 
negotiations, learning their intricacies and advising 
both the mediators and his union, the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. (The one serious omission in the 
story, of course, is that it fails to mention Mr. Raskin’s 
own participation. ) 

On March 7, he was requested by Theodore M. 
Bernstein, assistant managing editor of the Times, 
and Frank S. Adams, city editor, to prepare a full 
account of the strike. Assured that he could write 
without inhibition, he set to work. The story was 
finished about March 24, and brought up to date for 
publication day a week later. 
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The Strike: A Step-by-Step Account 


By A. H. RASKIN 


“This is a history of failure — the failure of men 
and machinery, of politics and personalities, of mis- 
calculated maneuvers and misjudged aspirations.” 
That epitaph for the city’s longest and costliest news- 
paper strike comes from a ranking official of the Pub- 
lishers Association of New York City. A top unionist 
makes a virtually identical evaluation, then adds al- 
most prayerfully: “This should be the strike to end all 
newspaper strikes.” 


Why did it happen? Why did it take so long to 
settle and so much longer to end? What are the 
chances that the settlement will usher in an era of 
durable labor- “management peace on the newspapers 
in the country’s communications capital? New York- 
ers, baffled by sixteen weeks of hearing little more 
than that negotiations were on or off, may find some 
clue to the answers in the untold story of what went 
on while more than 600,000,000 daily and Sunday 
papers went unprinted. 

The story began with the words, “It’s too late,” 
spoken at 1:56 A.M. on Dec. 8 in a negotiating room 
at the New Yorker Hotel by John J. Pilch, vice pres- 
ident of the International Typographical Union. He 
and Bertram A. Powers, president of Big Six, the 
~union’s New York local, were rejecting a plea, made 
by Stephen I. Schlossberg, special assistant to the 
director of the Federal Mediation and Counciliation 
Service, to “stop the clock.” Seven minutes later 
Theodore Newhouse, associate publisher of the New- 
house chain, knocked at the door to announce that 
pickets were on the march. 

The clock had started ticking 12 years before when 
the New York Newspaper Guild won a 73-day strike 
at The New York World Telegram, primarily through 
the strength it gained from a newly forged “blood 
brotherhood” with nine other newspaper unions. 
These unions, representing printers, pressmen and 
other mechanical employes, forced the paper to sus- 
pend by refusing to cross picket lines set up by the 
reporters, copy editors and clerical employes in the 


Guild. 


The Publishers Form a United Front 


The effectiveness of this union alliance, perfected 
over the years, prompted the publishers to weld a 
united front of their own as a protection against “di- 
vide-and-conquer” strikes and the pyramiding of 
union demands. The result was a bargaining system 
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under which a contract negotiated with one union 
fixed a pattern for all the unions and a strike called 
against one paper generated an employer-enforced 
b.ackout of all the papers. 

The calendar thrust the Guild into the role of union 
ball-carrier in the biennial negotiations. Its agree- 
ments expired on Oct. 31 while those of the major 
printing crafts ran out on Dec. 7. A chief goal of the 
strike of the Big Six printers was to establish a single 
expiration date for all the contracts so that the print- 
ers’ union would no longer have to accept a follow- 
the-leader status in negotiating on wages and job 
security for its 2,980 members in newspaper compos- 
ing rooms. 

Long before the strike show-down there had been 
a joint recognition by the publishers and all the 
unions that they were at the end of the road on the 
old negotiating pattern and that Guild settlements 
would no longer be accepted on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. Officers of the ten unions and the Publishers 
Association had met in April, May and August in a 
vain effort to establish a coordinated mechanism for 
reaching contracts covering all 17,761 unionized 
newspaper workers before the Oct. 31 Guild deadline. 

The Publishers Association is an organization of the 
publishers of the city’s nine major daily papers. It 
negotiates as a unit with the nine craft unions rep- 
resenting newspaper employes. The Newspaper Guild 
of New York, representing editorial and commercial 
department employes, negotiates with individual 
newspapers. 

With no general contract in prospect, the Guild 
called a strike at The News Nov. 1. When the other 
unions respected its picket lines, the members of the 
Publishers Association met to order a citywide shut- 
down. A telephoned request from Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, who was about to fly to New York 
on instructions from President Kennedy, caused them 
to scrap the order. 


Wirtz Confers With Labor Chiefs 

During his mediation of the eight-day News tie-up, 
Mr. Wirtz met secretly with Mr. Powers and Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., president of the New York City 
Central Labor Council, in an attempt to insure that 
the one-newspaper suspension in November would 
not be followed by an all-newspaper suspension in 
December. 

However, any hope that the Guild accord at The 
News could be broadened to take in the craft unions 
evaporated when the Officers for Newspaper Union 
Unity, made up of the officers of the 10 unions repre- 
senting newspaper employes, voted 6 to 4 not to 


Se 


authorize the Guild to submit a tentative settlement 
formula to the strikers for ratification. The Guild, 
noting that Big Six printers were already committed 
to ignore any Guild formula, disregarded the unity 
group’s injunction and accepted a two-year contract 
providing package benefits of $8.50 a week and re- 
tention of the Oct. 31 expiration date. 

Guild leaders, in signing individual agreements on 
these terms with each newspaper, warned the pub- 
lishers that the other unions would not regard the 
money provisions as a standard and that the Guild 
would support them if they struck for more. 

This warning was made even more explicit by 
Secretary Wirtz before he returned to Washington. 
At a meeting in the apartment of Richard E. Berlin, 
president of the Hearst Corporation, at 835 Fifth 
Avenue, Mr. Wirtz stressed the danger of a Big Six 
strike in what one publisher later described as “terms 
far more solemn and far more urgent than any we 
had ever heard from our own professionals.” 

Direct negotiations between the printers and the 
publishers had got under way July 26, three months 
ahead of the usual timetable, but little came of the 
talks. The dullness of the sessions did not delude 
either side; the fuse of potential conflict was sputter- 
ing too loud to be unremarked. The union, founded 
more than a century ago, was fighting to restore itself 
to a front position among the printing crafts. It com- 
plained that it had slipped far behind the parade in 
wages and working conditions, a complaint sharp- 
ened by fears that automation would make the craft 
obsolete. 


Fiscal Structure of the Newspapers 

The employers were plagued by problems of both 
cost and precedent. Most of the New York news- 
papers do not make ends meet on circulation and 
advertising. Only The New York Times and The 
News are consistent money-makers; the others operate 
on subsidies from chains or individual owners. The 
worry on the publisher side was the level at which a 
money package might push one or more newspapers 
into extinction. A parallel worry was how many res- 
traints the union might seek to impose on the in- 
creased efficiency that new technology permitted. 

Both negotiating teams recognized that the stand- 
ards set here on economic and noneconomic matters 
would have a compelling effect on contract terms and 
on the survival of newspapers in most major cities. It 
was the fatefulness of these considerations that made 
both sides wary, even though the union had not called 
an official strike on any New York newspaper since 
1883. The only interruption in that period had been 
a “voluntary vacation” started by Big Six members in 
1919 in violation of I.T.U. orders. Intended to 
achieve a 44-hour week, the outlaw walkout petered 
out in failure. 

Mr. Powers headed the union committee. His op- 
posite number on the publishers’ side was Amory H. 
Bradford, vice president and general manager of The 
New York Times. The two men had developed a 
regard for each other’s intelligence and capacity while 
serving as co-trustees of the printers’ pension and 
welfare funds several years before. Their mutual ad- 
miration did not last long. 


The 41-year-old union president is tall, dapper, 
with whitish-blond hair, an earnest manner and no 
talent for small talk. A printer at 17 (his formal edu- 
cation ended after two years in high school), he 
served as vice president of Big Six for eight years 
before being elected its president by a vote of 5,080 
to 3,511 in May, 1961. A year or so earlier he had 
contemplated quitting the local to become a Federal 
mediator because he saw little chance of climbing any 
higher on the union ladder. 

One of the army of Government peacemakers who 
got to know him well in the endless hours of round- 
the-clock negotiations after Dec. 8 describes Mr. 
Powers as “honest, clean, democratic — and impos- 
sible.” 

Another Government official calls him “cold, am- 
bitious and utterly incapable of setting any realistic 
priorities for himself,” then observes that he was “so 
superior to anyone he had to negotiate against that it 
was like matching Sonny Liston with a Golden Gloves 
champion.” 

His critics in other unions denounce him as a “rule- 
or-ruin” type bent on modeling himself into a counter- 
part of the John L. Lewis of the nineteen-thirties. 
They say his goal is to become head of a national 
fusion of all printing unions. To his defenders such 
ambitions do not seem excessive, though they deny 
they are what makes him run. Pro-Powers unionists 
term him “incomparably the ablest and most for- 
ward-looking of the men in the graphic arts unions.” 


The Negotiator for the Publishers 


Mr. Bradford, two inches taller than the union 
chief and nine years older, is handsome, articulate 
and aloof. Descendant of a distinguished New Eng- 
land family, he worked his way through school at 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., Yale and Yale 
Law School. In the Army in World War II, he rose 


from private to captain. Later he served in the State 


Department and practiced corporation law before 
joining the Times in 1947. 

One top-level mediator said Mr. Bradford brought 
an attitude of such icy disdain into the conference 
rooms that the mediator often felt he ought to ask 
the hotel to send up more heat. Another mediator, 
who called Mr. Bradford the possessor of the keenest 
mind on the management side, said he operates on a 
“short fuse.” 

Long in advance of the 1962 negotiations the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Publishers Association nom- 
inated Mr. Bradford to serve as chairman of the scale 
committee that would bargain with Big Six in behalf 
of all the papers. The choice was unanimously ap- 
proved by the newspaper owners. They admire his 
independence and assurance, although they are occa- 
sionally galled by his imperiousness. His designation 
to direct talks with the printers represented a mark 
of special trust since it was recognized that these were 
the year’s most ticklish negotiations and that their 
outcome might involve life or death for some papers. 

Between July and the eve of the strike in December, 
Big Six moved down in its demands from an initial 
asking figure of $98 a week in contract gains for each 
worker to an only slightly less stratospheric total of 
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$83. The employers’ sole money offer in that period 
was an $8 package, coupled with a call for union con- 
cessions on automation and work practices. 

Behind the ritualistic screen of formal negotiations, 
Mr. Bradford and F. M. Flynn, president of The 
News, undertook off-the-record explorations intended 
to determine whether there was any genuine pos- 
sibility of obtaining a contract consistent with the 
publishers’ idea of how much they could give without 
pushing financially weak papers into bankruptcy. 
These attempts to learn whether their “ceiling” and 
Mr. Powers’s settlement “floor” were anywhere near 
level proved fruitless. As the last day approached, Mr. 
Bradford said to the union chief: “I guess you’ve 
decided to strike first and negotiate later.” 

Nevertheless, at 6 P.M. on Dec. 7, with the dead- 
line only eight hours off, Mr. Bradford expressed to 
other members of the publishers’ group his opinion 
that there would be no walkout. His judgment re- 
flected the sentiment of most of the labor relations 
experts attached to the employers’ negotiating com- 
mittee. 


No Chance to Offer Extra Sweetening 


At 6:35 P.M. the committee sought to get the bar- 
gaining into high gear by making a package offer of 
$9.20 a week, 70 cents above the Guild settlement. 
The negotiators had authority to add another $1 to 
the package if it would buy a settlement, but they 
never got an opportunity to put the extra sweetening 
into the pot that night. Mr. Powers left almost at 
once to attend a session of the Unity Committee rep- 
resenting all the unions. 

He returned at 10:10 P.M. to announce the local’s 
rejection of the package, then left again without mak- 
ing a counter-proposal. While he was away, the 
publishers got to the lip of an agreement with the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union which had a 
“no-contract, no-work” walkout set for midnight. 

The deliverers, satisfied that an accord was at hand, 
stopped the clock and at 1 A.M. asked the Unity 
Committee to give clearance for acceptance of an 
offer of $10.07 a week in wages, welfare and vacation 
benefits. The committee denied authorization by a 
5-4 vote, with Mr. Powers leading the opposition. 
When Joseph Baer, the drivers’ president, said he 
felt obliged to recommend that his committee approve 
the offer anyway, Mr. Powers retorted: 

“Whatever you do, we’re going to go out at 2 A.M. 
unless we get an offer that meets our needs.” 

Challenged by Mr. Baer to say what such an offer 
must contain, the printers’ head declared that he 
would not tell either the Unity Committee or the 
publishers. “Let them make me a good enough offer,” 
was all he would say. 

Finally, at 1:45 A.M., Mr. Powers led the printers’ 
four-man team back to meet with the employers and 
announced in a quavery voice that he was prepared 
to submit a counter-proposal. He read it very fast — 
so fast that he had to go through a second time to let 
the publishers scribble notes on what he was seeking. 

The revised demands came to $38, more than four 
times the package the employers had offered seven 
hours before. Mr. Powers wound up his recital by 
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emphasizing that the local’s proposal was put for- 
ward as a basis for further negotiation. The publishers 
were too stunned to respond. Mr. Schlossberg, the 
mediator, noted that not much negotiating could be 
done in the few minutes still left, but his suggestion 
to stop the clock was vetoed by the union. When Mr. 
Newhouse arrived with word that the strike had 
begun, Mr. Bradford led the publishers out of the 
room. 

The strike call was confined to printers at The New 
York Times, The News, The Journal-American and 
The World-Telegram and Sun. Mr. Powers said the 
union would not molest five “marginal” papers —The 
Herald Tribune, The Post, The Daily Mirror, The 
Long Island Star-Journakand The Long Island Press 
—- to assure a continued flow of news and to safeguard 
their financial position against the hazards of a long 
tie-up. 


Selective Strikes Termed a Whipsaw 


Mr. Bradford called the selective strike “a delib- 
erate device to whipsaw the struck papers into mak- 
ing excessive concessions” for a settlement that would 
then become binding on all the metropolitan pub- 
lishers. At 5 A.M. four of the unstruck papers an- 
nounced that they were suspending publication. The 
fifth, The Long Island Press, cut off its circulation in 
Queens, but kept putting out its Nassau and Suffolk 
County editions. 

Underlying the shutdown were issues more com- 
plex than the money gap. Chief among them were 
these: 

Common Expiration Date. Both the printers and 
the publishers agreed that stability would be enhanced 
if all the newspaper labor contracts ran out at the 
same time. They disagreed on what the date should 
be. Mr. Powers insisted that it had to be Oct. 31, 
1964, the date already fixed in the contracts the 
papers had signed with the Guild. The publishers 
wanted Dec. 7, 1964, and then shifted to a date two 
years from whenever the printers returned to work. 
The October date, coming on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election and at the start of the pre-Christmas 
advertising season, promised maximum economic lev- 
erage for the union. By Dec. 7, only one week of 
peak advertising would be at stake before the post- 
Christmas slack that extends through most of January 
and February. 

Automation. The publishers sought the right to 
have all their Stock Exchange and other financial 

“tables set into type automatically through the use of 
Teletypesetter tape supplied by The Associated Press 
or United Press International. They offered a con- 
tractual guarantee that no regular employes would 
lose their jobs through the introduction of the new 
process. The union, fearful that the change would be 
a first step toward the use of computers to displace 
Linotype operators, asked that a share of the savings 
made possible through tape go into a special fund 
for retraining, early retirement payments or supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. The employers ob- 
jected, saying that publishers in all other big cities 
already had a union green light for much more ex- 
tensive application of tape without any special fund. 


Shorter Work-Week. The printers wanted their 
basic work time cut from 364 hours a week to 35, the 
standard already in force for the Guild. They said 
the reduced work schedule could be effected without 
extra cost or loss of productive time through the 
voluntary surrender by the printers of 15 minutes a 
day of wash-up and toilet time. The publishers re- 
sisted on the ground that there was no real assurance 
the printers would actually stop taking the wash-up 
time and that the spread of the change to other crafts 
would drive up costs by as much as $9 a week. 


Wage Demand by Big Six 


In addition, Big Six asked for an increase of $10.55 
a week the first year and $8.45 the second in its old 
wage of $141, bigger night-shift pay differentials, an 
increase in paid sick leave from one day a year to five 
and higher employer contributions to the pension and 
welfare funds to offset increased premium costs for 
benefits established two years before. 

Public officials of all kinds, all parties and all de- 
grees of experience in labor matters offered a helping 
hand — with uniform lack of success. Mr. Berlin of 
the Hearst chain telephoned Pierre Salinger, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s press secretary, just before the black- 
out and said it was time for Secretary Wirtz to get 
back in. 

Mr. Salinger talked to the President and got his 
clearance for intervention by the Labor Secretary. 
All that came of a series of mediation conferences in 
which Mr. Wirtz participated over the next three 
wecks was a confirmation of the expectation he had 
first expressed during the strike at The News — that 
a Big Six walkout might drag on into March. 

On the strike’s third day Mayor Wagner talked by 
trans-Atlantic phone to Theodore W. Kheel, im- 
partial chairman of the New York transit industry, 
who was attending an automation conference in 
London. The Mayor planned to name a municipal 
mediation panel made up of Mr. Kheel as chairman, 
Mr. Van Arsdale of the Central Labor Council and 
Bernard F. Gimbel, department store executive. 

This was just one of many committees that never 
was appointed to arbitrate, conciliate or make rec- 
ommendations for cutting short the press shutdown. 
At the very start Secretary Wirtz sounded out George 
Meany, president of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, on 
his willingness to serve as arbitrator to make a final 
and binding award. Mr. Meany indicated he was 
receptive if both sides joined in the request. However, 
no formal bid followed. 

Shortly before Christmas David L. Cole, a public 
member of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, was called off a plane at 
a California airport and alerted that he might be 
asked to head a panel of Presidential fact-finders. 
This possibility stayed alive until the end of the tie-up. 

One reason it was not implemented was notice by 
the publishers that they wanted only arbitration, not 
recommendations that could become a jumping-off 
point for higher union demands. Another reason was 
the union’s adamancy against either arbitration or 
fact-finding. Mr. Powers told the Labor Secretary 


that he regarded both as forms of Government dicta- 
tion alien to free collective bargaining. He said his 
hostility would not abate even if the Presidential 
panel were composed of Mr. Meany, Mr. Van Arsdale 
and Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 


First Real Move From Gracie Mansion 


The first substantial movement on the bargaining 
front came in total secrecy at Gracie Mansion on Dec. 
30, the Sunday before New Year’s Day. Mr. Van 
Arsdale had met privately with several ranking pub- 
lishers on Friday and had expressed confidence that a 
pact could be worked out if both sides dropped some 
of their frozen attitudes. 

He proposed that he and the Mayor, acting as 
mediators, sit with Mr. Powers and Mr. Bradford to 
seek a meeting of minds on every point. The Gracie 
Mansion session began at 10:30 A.M. and ended at 
2:30 A.M. the next day. The understanding on both 
sides was that everything proposed or accepted would 
be washed out if the session ended without a full 
agreement. 

At one stage the prospect for an accord appeared 
so bright that the discussion centered on how soon 
Mr. Powers could assemble the Big Six members for 
a ratification vote and how long after that it would 
require to get the presses rolling again. 

Encouraged by indications that the publishers 
might give way on the 35-hour week and other key 
issues, the union president scaled down his package 
demand to $16.42 a week, less than half the figure 
he set when the countdown for the walkout was under 
way Dec. 8. Mr. Bradford asked: “How do we fit 
that into a $10 bill?” 

When it became plain that the publishers were un- 
prepared to go more than a few cents above the 
money that was available on the day the strike began, 
the talks collapsed. Mr. Van Arsdale, disappointed at 
the employers’ refusal to make any substantial im- 
provement in their pre-strike offer, told union asso- 
ciates the next day that he would not walk one block 
in any direction from then on to be helpful in settling 
the tie-up. 

With the situation back in a state of drift, Secretary 
Wirtz decided on Jan. 6 to join with Governor Rocke- 
feller and Mayor Wagner in a new approach. They 
appointed three judges to a Board of Public Ac- 
countability to examine the strike’s causes and de- 
termine how well the parties were discharging their 
duties to the public. 

Those on the board were retired Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina of the Second Circuit of the 
United States Court of Appeals; retired Justice David 
W. Peck, former presiding justice of the Appellate 
Division of the State Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment; and Joseph E. O’Grady, then a Criminal Court 
judge. 

Up to then a good deal of polite sparring had been 
going on between the Republican Governor and the 
Democratic Labor Secretary and Mayor. The two 
Democrats had taken the lead in settlement efforts, 
but Mr. Rockefeller let both sides know almost daily 
that he was ready to step in if they got nowhere. 
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When Mr. Wirtz proposed the three-judge panel, the 
Governor suggested that it be created under a 1941 
state law empowering the Industrial Commissioner to 
name boards of inquiry with subpoena power. The 
Federal official frowned on this project, and Mr. 
Rockefeller went along with the initial idea for three- 
way sponsorship, even though he suspected that the 
lack of subpoena power might handicap the panel. 
Printers Blamed by Judges’ Board 

Mr. Powers boycotted the board’s hearings, but 
seven of the nine other newspaper unions took part. 
The report of the three judges put most of the blame 
for the shutdown on the printers’ leaders. It accused 
them of having plotted a long strike to compel the 
newspapers to yield or face economic extinction. 

“The printers’ strike which occasioned the shut- 
down of all the newspapers was not a move of last 
resort to which the printers were driven after a full 
exploration of the possibility of settlement,” the board 
asserted. “It was a deliberate design formed by the 
printers’ representatives as the opening gambit in 
negotiations.” 

A separate supplemental report by Mr. O’Grady, 
the only member of the panel with extensive labor ex- 
perience, took a somewhat different view from the one 
to which he had subscribed in the unanimous main 
report. He observed that the employers had been try- 
ing to maintain the old bargaining pattern and the 
union trying to break it, and that he had no fault to 
find with the appropriateness of either position. 

At the board’s behest, Federal, state and city me- 
diators opened a new round of negotiations between 
the printers and the publishers Jan. 12. The employers 
raised their pre-strike offer of $9.20 a week by about 
$1 to bring it into line with the tentative settlement 
they had reached with the deliverers an hour before 
the printers quit. 

The union pruned $1 off the wage part of its Dec. 8 
demands, leaving the total still at least $10 a week 
above the $16.42 figure Mr. Powers had unveiled in 
the off-the-record conversations at Gracie Mansion 
two weeks earlier. This retrogression caused a further 
dampening in the publishers’ hopes for an agreement 
with Big Six and they turned actively to efforts to 
crack the union front. 

The aim was to induce the other printing crafts to 
break away from the Powers leadership and negotiate 
contracts in their own right. Out of this, the pub- 
lishers hoped, would come sufficient pressure on Big 
Six to oblige it to enter into parallel settlements or risk 
a refusal by the other unions to continue honoring its 
picket lines. 

The pressmen, who had been close to an agreement 
on Dec. 8, negotiated all through the night of Jan. 8 
without arriving at a settlement. After that there were 
sporadic moves inside the Unity Committee to bypass 
Big Six in contract talks, but no union ever got a 
tempting enough offer to make it want to take the 
lead and none was prepared to instruct its members 
to walk through the printers’ lines. 

‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod’ 

The official mediation talks with Big Six became so 
ineffectual that the publishers began referring to the 
Federal, state and city peacemakers as “Wynken, 
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Blynken and Nod.” Almost every day some new over- 
ture would come from a would-be architect of an 
agreement outside the formal negotiations. 

Charles Collingwood, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System commentator, set up one such.venture Jan. 16 
after he had presided over a television program on 
which Mr. Powers and Walter N. Thayer, president 
of The Herald Tribune, appeared. The two men met 
alone in the C.B.S. board room at 485 Madison Ave- 
nue and Mr. Powers came down to his $16.42 figure 
for the second time. 

Four days later Mr. Thayer got a midnight call at 
home from the Mayor, urging him to round up Mr. 
Bradford and Mr. Flynn and come to Gracie Mansion 
at once to meet with the Big Six leader. Mr. Wagner 
felt real progress could be made if they all got together 
right away. 

Mr. Thayer voiced certainty that everybody would 
be better for a night’s sleep, and the publishers came 
to the mansion early the next morning. They found 
Mr. Powers, John Pilch, vice president of the parent 
union, Mr. Van Arsdale and Michael Mann, A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. regional director. 

Several hours of talk produced nothing but a re- 
statement of familiar positions, with the unionists 
insisting that a few more dollars would bring an 
accord and the employers equally insistent that they 
had no more dollars to give without jeopardizing the 
shakier papers. However, the three publishers prom- 
ised to report the union views to their full group and 
let the Mayor know whether they would return for 
further discussion. 

Just before they left at 1 P.M., Mr. Thayer summed 
up his opinion of the strike leader. “Powers,” he de- 
clared, “‘is serious, sincere, dedicated — and wrong.” 

At the offices of the Publishers Association two 
hours later, one member decided it would be well to 
find out whether there was not more to the Big Six 
position than the report the employers were being 
given. This member was Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, pub- 
lisher of The Post, smallest of the metropolitan dailies 
in circulation and weakest in finances. 

She had been discouraged by the lack of headway 
in contract talks and was weighing whether to resume 
publication—a course the union would allow The Post 
to take with no pledge that it would match the wage 
package eventually negotiated by the stronger papers. 
While the publishers were discussing the merits of 
going back to the mansion, Mrs. Schiff went home 
and telephoned the Mayor to say she would like to 
come over and discuss the strike. 

Tablecloth Filled With Figures 

Somewhat nonplussed, he replied that the unionists 
were still there and that she was welcome if she 
wanted to meet them. When she arrived at 5:30 P.M., 
they were seated in the reception hall awaiting word 
from the publishers. They suggested that she invite 
her labor counsel, Sidney Orenstein, to sit in on their 
talk and he rushed over from his midtown office. 

The conversation at the mansion continued until 
nearly 9:30 P.M., at which time the whole group 
adjourned to the Jager House restaurant in Yorkville. 
There Mr. Powers filled the tablecloth with penciled 
figures as he outlined what he felt he had to have for a 


contract. The sum still came to $16.42—$8 in wages 
and $8.42 in fringe benefits. 

At midnight the next day, Jan. 22, another new 
face popped into the negotiations. Mr. Salinger 
hitched a ride in an Army plane from Washington to 
join Secretary Wirtz in his suite at the Gotham Hotel. 
The President’s press secretary had made a speech at 
a Printing Week dinner in Philadelphia three nights 
earlier. He declared then that the New York and 
Cleveland newspaper strikes had created an “intol- 
erable” situation and urged establishment of an im- 
partial board to study the complex problems of 
newspaper economics. 

The speech had been cleared in advance by the 
President and Mr. Wirtz, although Mr. Salinger did 
not consider his prescription an answer for either cur- 
rent strike. He had been keeping in touch with the 
New York tie-up since Mr. Berlin’s initial call through 
friends in the White House press corps, Mr. Wirtz and 
William Haddad, associate director of the Peace 
Corps and son-in-law of John Hay Whitney, publisher 
of Herald Tribune. 

These pipelines brought him word that he might be 
helpful, and he arrived at the Gotham just as the 
Labor Secretary was winding up a meeting with Mr. 
Powers and Mr. Van Arsdale. They exchanged a few 
words of greeting, then left. Mr. Wirtz, exhilarated by 
indications that the Big Six leader was moving into a 
zone of potential settlement, telephoned Mr. Thayer 
and roused him from bed. 

The Herald Tribune executive drove to the Goth- 
am, where he conferred with the two Kennedy aides 
from 1:30 A.M. until 5. After a two-hour cat nap, 
they started a round of telephone and personal con- 
ferences, all intended to determine what “give” there 
might be in the employers’ position on money, hours 
and other issues. 

By evening, when they were scheduled to meet with 
Mr. Powers and Mr. Van Arsdale, Secretary Wirtz 
was predicting to Mr. Salinger that a settlement could 
be arranged for a $12.50 package. This was within 13 
cents of the figure that emerged when the final peace 
formula was hammered out by Mayor Wagner six 
weeks later. But it never got close to emerging that 
night. 

Mr. Powers showed up without Mr. Van Arsdale, 
who was attending a civic dinner for Jean Monnet, 
father of the European Common Market. The print- 
ers’ head began ticking off a list of demands much 
stiffer than the ones he had sketched out the night 
before. When the Labor Secretary said he was revers- 
ing himself on almost every key point, Mr. Powers 
asserted that he had been misunderstood. 

The White House Tries in Vain 

After an hour the White House officials gave up. 
They went to Mr. Salinger’s suite on the floor above 
and advised a publishers’ committee, waiting expec- 
tantly, that it might as well go home. Less than an 
hour later the Secretary and Mr. Salinger were on a 
plane bound for the capital. 

The next day, Jan. 24, the ball passed to Albany, 
where Governor Rockefeller proposed a bill to set up 
a State Commission of Public Concern to recommend 
terms for settling disputes in vital industries. The 
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measure was scheduled for swift passage in the Re- 
publican-controlled Legislature, with the understand- 
ing that the commission’s first order of business would 
be the newspaper strike. 

The Rockefeller bill was very much in Mayor Wag- 
ner’s mind when he met for lunch the following noon 
with Mr. Kheel, who had just helped settle the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast longshore strike as a member 
of a Presidential panel, and Mr. O’Grady, who had 
quit the bench a few days before to become chair.nan 
of the Transit Authority. 

Mr. Kheel left the luncheon table at the Algonquin 
Hotel to phone Secretary Wirtz about back-to-work 
developments on the docks. He asked the Cabinet of- 
ficer what he thought the Mayor could usefully do in 
the news blackout. The reply was: Call all the pub- 
lishers and all the unions to City Hall and tell them 
to roll up their sleeves and get to work on a settlement. 
Mr. Kheel said he thought the suggestion was “ter- 
rific.” So did the Mayor when it was relayed to him. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Wagner sent telegrams 
informing everybody that he was intervening as me- 
diator and that he expected them to cooperate in 
continuous negotiations at City Hall until the walkout 
was over. The publishers got their telegrams on their 
return from a private meeting with the Governor, at 
which they had informed him they had no use for his 
bill. Their initial reaction to the Mayor’s intervention 
was no more cordial. 

In fact, Mr. Bradford telephoned the Mayor at 
once and told him his action was the most foolish he 
had ever taken. Mr. Wagner flashed back that he was 
Mayor and would do the things he deemed necessary 
to protect the community interest. 

When the invitation to go to City Hall came up for 
official consideration at the Publishers Association 
that evening, Mr. Bradford reported that the associa- 
tion’s executive committee (made up of ranking 
administrative and labor relations officials) was over- 
whelmingly against acceptance. Its members believed 
that the talks would prove a waste of time and that 
the Mayor, with Mr. Kheel and Mr. Van Arsdale as 
his principal advisers, would lean so far in favor of the 
printers that the cost of settlement would rise to even 
more forbidding heights. 


Chief Negotiator Changes His Mind 

The publishers themselves overruled these objec- 
tions. The owners of the papers and the heads of the 
big chains said it was unthinkable on public relations 
grounds for the press to say no to the Mayor when all 
the dailies had been shut down for so long. Confronted 
with their unanimous decision to be represented at 
City Hall, Mr. Bradford put on his hat and coat and 
said he was not going. The next day he was persuaded 
to change his mind. 

That week-end marked the start of what became, in 
the Mayor’s words, 60 days of “Late Late Shows.” 
Management and union negotiators greeted the dawn 
on an average of two or three times each week, and 
almost always the Mayor and Mr. Kheel were there 
to blink at the wintry sun, snow or sleet with them. 

Both sides came to City Hall with meager enthu- 
siasm. Their first insistence was a guarantee by Mr. 
Wagner that he would not make any settlement 
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recommendations of his own. Their second was that 
the talks be off the record. The wall of secrecy was 
made so tight that even the other members of the 
Unity Committee were denied information about the 
precise positions of the printers and the publishers. 

The first few days at City Hall were unusually 
fruitful. Mr. Powers indicated he would drop his 
pressure for an extra welfare contribution, thus cut- 
ting his minimum asking price to $13.75. The employ- 
ers raised their money offer to $11.04, but the increase 
was hitched to a 26-month contract. Since all their 
calculations of what they could afford were based on 
a yardstick of 42 cents in new labor costs for each 
month, this was merely a new twist on the contract 
they had offered the deliverers Dec. 8. 

Progress was made on the issue of using Teletype- 
setter tape for stock tables, even though the reluctance 
of the publishers to acknowledge specifically the print- 
ers’ right to a share of savings presented an unresolved 
semantic hurdle. Just when a new optimism was tak- 
ing hold, the talks started moving backward again on 
the 35-hour week. 

Mr. Kheel, seeking to ward off a fresh impasse, 
came up with a novel formula for neutralizing the cost 
of the shorter week through a blend of overtime and 
wash-up time. Mr. Powers pronounced it ingenious 
but too complicated to sell to the members. Despite 
this objection, the mediator tried it out on the pub- 
lishers. He bade them get out their pencils because it 
would be hard to understand. 

At this Mr. Bradford told the Mayor that he was 
sick and tired of the whole proceedings and could see 
no reason why the publishers had to keep wasting time 
by coming to City Hall. 

“If that’s the way you feel,” Mr. Kheel exclaimed, 
“why don’t you leave? Because if you don’t I will. I 
certainly have got better things to do.” 

The other members of the employer committee — 
Mrs. Schiff, Mr. Thayer and Mr. Flynn—did not 
join in the Bradford complaint. But after they had 
gone Mr. Kheel notified the Mayor that he was pull- 
ing out. The next day Orvil E. Dryfoos, president and 
publisher of The Times, visited the mediator at his 
home and assured him that the employers wanted him 
to stay. Mr. Kheel, in turn, told Mr. Dryfoos that it 
was very important that Mr. Bradford also remain in 
the negotiations. 

Printers’ Leader Hard to Pin Down 

Despite the decision of both men to stay on the job, 
the momentum went out of the City Hall talks in the 
second week. Part of the explanation was that Mr. 
Powers backtracked on some of the commitments he 
had seemed willing to volunteer on the use of tape and 
on money. These retreats impelled Mr. Kheel to de- 
scribe him as “a jitterbug bargainer — he giveth and 
he taketh away.” 

Throughout the negotiations complaints were fre- 
quent from mediators, the employers and other union- 
ists that Mr. Powers changed his mind so often on 
what he was prepared to do that no valid assessment 
of his goals ever could be made. 

Another explanation for the slackening of the Wag- 
ner mediation efforts was that the parent I.T.U. had 
scheduled a national referendum among its 115,000 
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members on a 3 per cent wage assessment to replenish 
its defense fund, emptied by the cost of benefits for the 
New York and Cleveland strikers. The fund was al- 
ready more than $2,000,000 in debt to I.T.U. locals 
for loans made to prevent aa suspension of benefit 
payments. 

A referendum in mid-October to prepare for the 
walkouts by raising the fund’s minimum reserve from 
$500,000 to $5,000,000 had been defeated by a mar- 
gin of 53,880 to 21,524. With the new vote set for 
Feb. 6 and with the union’s solvency dependent on 
approval, there was a general feeling at City Hall that 
no settlement could be expected until the referendum 
was over. 

During this period of drift, ill-feeling between Mr. 
Powers and some of his associates on the Unity Com- 
mittee kept bubbling to the surface. Leaders of the 
other unions charged that Big Six was deliberately 
stalling in the negotiations because even the prospect 
of an early settlement might undermine support for 
the assessment. Mr. Powers replied that all the delay 
was on the publishers’ side and that he was as eager as 
ever for an agreement. 

One night, when a long wait for Mr. Powers to 
emerge from a session with the employers had left the 
committee’s nerves edgy, its members spotted him 
walking down the corridor, with his overcoat on. 
Joseph Baer of the deliverers’ union, a stocky, muscu- 
lar man,a head shorter than Mr. Powers, rushed out to 
stop his exit. He caught him near the rotunda, blocked 
his passage with a restraining hand and upbraided 
him for not having the courtesy to inform the other 
unions what had happened. Mr. Powers turned back 
quietly and assured the group that the only reason he 
had not come in was that nothing of moment had 
developed at the long meeting. 

Irritations also made themselves felt in the pub- 
lishers’ councils, but they were mostly over the slow- 
ness with which agreement came on any shift in 
bargaining position, even on minute issues. The head 
of one morning newspaper said to another, as they left 
a particularly enervating session at the Publishers As- 
sociation: “That was like trying to move around in a 
barrel of molasses.” 

However, differences on basic matters were infre- 
quent. “If Powers had come in for a slow landing and 
tempted us more, he might have created more di- 


vision,” one executive observed later. ‘““He was always 
too far away.” 


Nearly $120 a Week Assured Strikers 


The Feb. 6 referendum resulted in authorization of 
the assessment by 62,913 to 21,869. The union bene- 
fits, coupled with the availability after the strike’s 
eighth week of state unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, gave the average striker an assured income of 
just over $120 a week. This was comparable to his nor- 
mal take-home pay when working. The newspapers 
had received an estimated total of $2,250,000 in strike 
insurance payments in the early stages of the shut- 
down, but these payments had ceased before the union 
referendum. The News did not share in the insurance 
payments. 

With the union vote no longer a hazard, the Mayor 





asked Elmer Brown, president of the I.T.U., to come 
to New York to take a personal hand in the negotia- 
tions. Preparations were made for a climactic effort to 
end the tie-up over the week-end on Feb. 8-11. On 
the first night the conferees almost got an assist from 
the most distinguished of all their volunteer helpers. 

He was Associate Justice Arthur J. Goldberg, whose 
20 months as Secretary of Labor in 1961 and 1962 
had been marked by many triumphs in settling trou- 
blesome strikes. Justice Goldberg was the guest of 
Alex Rose, president of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union, at a theater 
party. The Mayor, who was to have been among Mr. 
Rose’s guests, took time out of the City Hall talks to 
join the group for dinner. 

He and Mr. Kheel chatted with Justice Goldberg 
about the strike. Mr. Rose, Judge Paul R. Hays of 
the United States Court of Appeals, a former chair- 
man of the State Mediation Board, and David Du- 
binsky, president of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, joined avidly in the discussion. 

After the theater, at Sardi’s, Mrs. Wagner, Justice 
Goldberg and the rest of the party waited until nearly 
1 A.M. for the Mayor to pick up his wife. As the 
minutes ticked by, there was an almost perceptible 
twitching of the antennae that always made Mr. 
Goldberg, the union lawyer and Labor Secretary, 
such a formidable bargainer. 

Finally, he turned impulsively to Mr. Dubinsky and 
said, “Dave, wouldn’t it ne fun to get our coats and 
go down there right now?” The reply was laconic. 
“You go; I'll stay,” Mr. Dubinsky said. The justice 
laughed and thanked the union chief for helping him 
to exercise judicial restraint. Instead of going to City 
Hall, Justice Goldberg joined his wife and the Roses 
in driving Mrs. Wagner to Gracie Mansion. 


A Chance Meeting at Lunch 
On Saturday, by pure chance, the judge and David 


Cole, still awaiting possible appointment as head of a 
Presidential committee in the dispute, met the Mayor 
and Mr. Kheel at lunch. But this time the justice 
felt no temptation to don his fire chief’s hat again. 

The week-end wound up in failure at 9 A.M. 
Monday after a 20-hour session. The breaking point 
came when Mr. Khecl tried to sweep aside the log 
jam on hours by getting the publishers to consider a 
32-month agreement, with the cut in the work week 
to come in the last year. The publishers had a split 
vote, but their rules require unanimity. The Hearst 
and Scripps-Howard chains, concerned about the 
impact of a 35-hour schedule on their papers in other 
cities, exercised their veto. 

Mr. Brown, returning to the union headquarters in 
Colorado Springs, pronounced the Mayor’s efforts 
“completely unprofitable and a waste of time.” He 
invited Governor Rockefeller to send William J. 
Ronan, his executive secretary, and Vincent D. 
McDonnell, executive secretary of the State Media- 
tion Board, out to Colorado for conferences with Mr. 
Powers and other I.T.U. officials. 

On their return Mr. Ronan called Mr. Thayer at 
a vacation resort in Nassau and said he thought he 
could succeed in getting peace talks moving again. 


The two men met in New York Feb. 17, but nothing 
came of the new Rockefeller effort. At the same time 
another Republican, Senator Jacob K. Javits, ar- 
ranged a series of conferences with leaders on both 
sides. Nothing came of these talks either. 

A new cycle of backdoor discontent with the Big 
Six leadership racked the Unity Committee during 
the letdown in the Mayor’s peace offensive. However, 
a formal proposal by Thomas J. Murphy, executive 
vice president of the Guild, that the other unions 
resume independent efforts to negotiate contracts was 
voted down. The Mayor, renewed his talks with the 
printers and the publishers Feb. 8 in an atmosphere 
of general gloom. 

On Feb. 21 President Kennedy opened his Wash- 
ington news conference with a formal statement ac- 
cusing Mr. Powers of holding out for extortionate 
demands and urging that the dispute be put up to a 
third party for determination. 

“It is clear,” the President declared, “in the case 
of the New York newspaper strike that the local of 
the International Typographical Union and its presi- 
dent, Bertram Powers, insofar as anyone can under- 
stand his position, are attempting to impose a settle- 
ment which could shut down several newspapers in 
New York and throw thousands out of work.” 


President Used Salinger Version 


The Kennedy attack on Mr. Powers, reminiscent in 
its bluntness of his criticism of the steel industry for 
raising prices last April, was inspired by Mr. Salinger. 
Secretary Wirtz had drafted a statement for use at the 
President’s news conference a week earlier, but Mr. 
Kennedy did not use it. 

The Wirtz draft contained no direct personal criti- 
cism of the union chief. It was limited to a call for 
“independent determination.” Mr. Kheel, who kept 
in regular communication with the Labor Secretary, 
had told Mr. Wirtz he felt such a call might strengthen 
the Mayor if he found his mediation at a dead end. 

Mr. Salinger incorporated this part of the Wirtz 
statement in the remarks he drew up for the Feb. 21 
conference. However, his irritation at Mr. Powers for 
his abrupt switch of position at the Gotham four 
weeks before spurred Mr. Salinger to recommend 
that the President use strong words against him. Sec- 
retary Wirtz was vacationing at Cabbage Key, off 
Florida’s West Coast, and could not be reached by 
phone. 

However, Mr. Salinger did read the draft to Mayor 
Wagner that morning. The Mayor suggested that the 
personal criticism be toned down to prevent the nego- 
tiating climate from becoming so inflamed that all 
hope of progress would have to be abandoned. The 
proposed changes were made. 

The Presidential appeal for third-party determina- 
tion of the issues brought an immediate announce- 
ment from the Publishers Association that it hoped 
the strike could end forthwith on the basis of a union- 
employer agreement to arbitrate everything. Three 
member-unions of the Unity Committee — the Guild, 
the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers and the Paper 
Handlers and Straighteners Union — stopped short 
of arbitration. They called on the Mayor to recom- 
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mend contract terms if no agreement had been 
pounded out in a week. 

Mr. Powers and Mr. Brown took sharp exception 
to the President’s censure of the union. But, when 
the Mayor issued a week-end statement saying he was 
prepared to suggest settlement terms if further direct 
talks proved unavailing, it became clear that the lo- 
cal’s hostility toward any kind of Government recom- 
mendations had undergone a subtle modification 
under the pressures that were pushing in on Big Six. 

Mr. Powers still warned that the local would not 
participate in any hearings the Mayor might call. 
“If you feel you have to make suggestions,” he told 
Mr. Kheel, “don’t tell us in advance what you plan to 
propose. Just go ahead and put your proposals on the 
table. If they are all right, we'll go along. If not, we'll 
say no.” 

While the echoes of the Kennedy statement were 
still reverberating, yet another volunteer peacemaket 
put in an appearance. This time it was Philip L. 
Graham, president of The Washington Post and 
Newsweek. He had heard that Time was coming out 
with a cover story on Mr. Powers and he asked the 
unionist to visit his suite at the Carlyle Hotel Feb. 23 
so he could decide whether Newsweek ought to do 
something equally extreme. 


Attack on Powers Called a Mistake 


The two men talked for six hours. Mr. Powers 
mentioned his $16.42 package, including an item of 
$2.75 for welfare he had hinted he would drop in the 
first week at City Hall. Mr. Graham filled sheet after 
sheet of yellow paper with notes. Finally, with Mr. 
Powers still in the room, the Washington publisher 
called the President in Palm Beach and began telling 
him he had made a mistake in criticizing the union 
chief. He praised Mr. Powers and reviled the New 
York publishers. 

When Mr. Kennedy learned that Mr. Powers was 
present, he asked Mr. Graham to call him again when 
he was alone. The upshot was a call by the President 
to Mayor Wagner in Boston and to Mr. Kheel in New 
York. He informed them that Mr. Graham had sug- 
gested that the Mayor name him (Mr. Graham) 
chairman of a special mediation board, with Walter 
Reuther and a conservative businessman as members. 

Mr. Kheel was delegated to notify Mr. Graham 
that arrangements already had been completed for 
resumption of negotiations at City Hall the next after- 
noon and that introducing new faces now might upset 
everything. With Mr. Graham still confident he could 
find a settlement key, Mr. Kheel agreed to have him 
meet the Mayor at Gracie Mansion a few hours be- 
fore the City Hall talks. 

When Mr. Graham pressed Mr. Wagner and Mr. 
Kheel to let him sit in on the negotiations, they were 
obliged to tell him that the New York publishers had 
served notice that they would leave City Hall the 
moment he came in. Ironically, while Mr. Graham 
was upholding Mr. Powers here, The Washington 
Post was carrying a lead Sunday editorial deploring 
the abuse of union power to shut down the press. On 
Tuesday the paper carried a four-column letter from 
Mr. Powers disputing most of the points made in 
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the editorial. 

The first important power shift of the strike came 
on Feb. 28 when Mrs. Schiff announced that The 
Post would resume publication on Monday, March 4. 
She explained that she believed the tie-up had gone 
on long enough, that she saw no evidence of a quick 
settlement and that she felt the city should have at 
least one regular newspaper. 

Mr. Powers, who was at her side when the an- 
nouncement was made, emphasized that The Post 
had no commitment to pay its printers retroactive 
wage increases or to duplicate the benefits of the gen- 
eral settlement, whenever it came. 

The Post, with a customary circulation of 335,859, 
increased its press run to nearly 800,000 by starting 
its presses early. Macy’s and several other large ad- 
vertisers kept their ads out of the paper, but it did 
not lack for other advertising. The resumption of 
publication was almost blocked by a manning dispute 
with the deliverers, but this was speedily ironed out. 


Committee Refused Mrs. Schiff’s Nominee 

The specific spur for Mrs. Schiff’s decision to re- 
sign from the Publishers Association and break the 
publishers’ solid front was the association’s refusal to 
appoint Mr. Orenstein, her labor counsel, to a new 
negotiating committee. 

She had won her own appointment to a similar 
commitice a few weeks earlier after an exchange with 
Mr. Bra:iford. She said she felt she ought to serve 
with Mr. Bradford, Mr. Thayer and Mr. Flynn. The 
committee head replied: “There is no rule of the Pub- 
lishers Association that says The Post has to be rep- 
resented on every subcommittee.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Schiff replied, “and there is no rule 
that says The Post has to be a member of the Pub- 
lishers Association.” 

When the negotiating group was recast to comprise 
Mr. Bradford, Eugene Buttrill, vice president of The 
Herald Tribune, and John J. Green, assistant business 
manager of The World-Telegram and Sun, the asso- 
ciation stood firm on the exclusion of any additional 
members. 

Even though this was the immediate cause of Mrs. 
Schiff’s departure, a more basic impellent was her 
abandonment of hope for a settlement. Every few 
days she would get a call from Mr. Thayer on back- 
scene developments. His standard opening was, 
“Fasten your seat belt, I have news for you.” Then 
would follow an equally standard, “Absolutely noth- 
ing happened.” 

On Feb. 27, the night before her resignation, she 
voiced her despair to the Mayor while he was meet- 
ing with a group of publishers at Gracie Mansion. 

“This situation is intolerable,” she exclaimed. 
“Isn’t there anything the Democratic party and the 
entire labor movement can do to make reason pre- 
vail?” 

The Mayor looked blank. He said he did not even 
know which party Mr. Powers belonged to. Mrs. 
Schiff informed him that the union chief had rung 
door-bells for John F. Kennedy in 1960. Earlier in 
the strike she had attempted to persuade Secretary 
Wirtz to set up a meeting between the President and 


Mr. Powers, but he took no action on the suggestion. 

When Mrs. Schiff announced at the Publishers 
Association that she was resigning, she said she was 
going into the next room to telephone Mr. Powers 
and make arrangements to resume publication. No 
one said anything, but Mr. Dryfoos followed her into 
the adjacent room. He suggested that by not telling 
the union head she had resigned, she might be able 
to learn from him what his rock-bottom settlement 
price was and thus help to promote a general settle- 
ment. 


‘Rock-Bottom’ Price Put at $13.75 


Acting on this suggestion, Mrs. Schiff talked with 
Mr. Powers at some length before telling him that 
she was out of the association. However, he declined 
to disclose what his lowest price was. He said he had 
told it only to the Mayor and Mr. Kheel. It was the 
$13.75 figure he had put forward at the start of the 
City Hall talks a month before. 

The Schiff defection and the arrival of the heavy 
Easter advertising season injected a new intensity 
into the Mayor’s revived negotiations. Mr. Kheel, 
who had repeatedly cautioned both sides that any 
split in either front would have a disruptive effect on 
the negotiations, told Mr. Flynn that he viewed The 
Post as having “gone through the publishers’ picket 
lines” in the same manner as if the Guild had gone 
through the printers’ lines. He added, however, that 
the action would change nothing in the City Hall 
approach. 

Mr. Brown returned to New York and assumed 
command on the union side. The talks were transfer- 
red to the Commodore Hotel, and the Mayor and 
Mr. Kheel spent endless hours putting together the 
intricate mosaic of a contract that would satisfy both 
sides. 

The semantic problems were even more trouble- 
some than the problems of substance. On the use of 
Teletypesetter tape, the publishers were willing to let 
an arbitrator decide how much payment should be 
made and to let the union decide how the money 
should be used. But they did not want an explicit 
declaration of the principle of sharing or the formal 
establishment of a fund. 

The language on the pivotal problem of a common 
expiration date was no less tricky. Mr. Powers did not 
want to be charged with renegotiating the Guild con- 
tract after all his objections to having the Guild ne- 
gotiate the Big Six contract. So the proposals Mr. 
Kheel drafted for the Mayor relied on an affirmation 
by the Unity Committee of the desirability of a single 
date in recommending that all unions seek contracts 
expiring two years from the return to work. 

After a week of behind-the-scenes exploration, Mr. 
Kheel worked from 10 A.M. until 11 P.M. March 7 
at his office, 477 Madison Avenue, polishing the 
Wagner proposals to what he hoped would prove the 
point of irresistibility. He carried an armful of copies 
to the Commodore, and the Mayor called in both 
sides to consider them and let him know whether 
they were acceptable. 

The package called for a total of $12.63 a week in 
wage and fringe payments, an improvement of 


roughly $2.50 over what could have been had without 
a strike. The principal money items were a $4 weekly 
raise the first year and $4 more the second; an increase 
of $2 in the night-shift bonus and $4 in the late night, 
or lobster, shift bonus, and an increase in paid sick 
leave from one day a year to three. 


Common Date for Expiration of Pact 


On all three of Mr. Powers’s key issues of principle, 
the union achieved breakthroughs. It got its 35-hour 
week, in return for the sacrifice of 15-minutes of 
daily wash-up time. The change will become effective 
in the second year. The common expiration date was 
ordered, although not on the Oct. 31 date the local 
had wanted. ; 

The use of Teletypesetter tape was limited to AP 
and UPI tables of transactions on the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges, about two-thirds of the 
material the publishers had hoped to include. A joint 
committee will study the savings and decide what 
payments should be made, with an arbitrator to take 
over if no agreement is reached. 

At 1:45 A.M. the publishers returned and said, 
“We will accept if the union accepts.” Things did not 
go as smoothly on the union side. The executive coun- 
cil of the I.T.U. unanimously endorsed the Wagner 
package and informed the local committee that it 
would do everything in its power under the constitu- 
tion to persuade the Big Six membership to vote yes. 

Asked by one local committee man whether this 
meant strike benefits would be cut off if the contract 
were turned down, Mr. Brown replied, “You read 
the book and you'll see. It’s all there.” No one had 
to check the constitution to be aware there was a sec- 
tion authorizing a cessation of benefits. 

Nonetheless by 2:20 A.M. it was clear the interna- 
tional could not budge Mr. Powers and his group. 
They were unanimous in rejecting the proposals. Mr. 
Brown reported the disagreement to the Mayor, then 
the three international officers left for their own 
hotel. 

The local committee was about to get its coats 
when the Mayor and Mr. Kheel called in Mr. Van 
Arsdale. “This is crazy,” the leader of the city A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. said, “He'll destroy himself and the whole 
labor movement. He has all his issues of principle. 
How much more can he want?” 

Then began a 90-minute effort to satisfy Mr. 
Powers and David W. Crockett, vice president of Big 
Six, that the contract was a fair one and should be 
accepted. “Maybe you’re enjoying this strike too 
much and don’t really want to settle this thing,” was 
as Close as Mr. Van Arsdale came to reproach. At the 
end the two local officials went back to their commit- 
tee, and after an hour-long argument all but one of 
the seven negotiators joined in recommending the 
Mayor’s package. 

The rigors of that tussle proved an accurate index 
of what was to follow in winning membership ratifica- 
tion of the Big Six pact and in getting the nine other 
unions under contracts embodying the basic ingre- 
dients of the printers’ money formula. 

Insurgent elements in Big Six, led by Thomas W. 
Kopeck, its secretary-treasurer, derided the economic 
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benefits as too niggardly and the protective clauses as 
too weak. In an initial vote at Manhattan Center 
March 17, they upset the contract by a 64-vote 
margin, 1,621 to 1,557. That meant the Mayor and 
Mr. Kheel had to start again on what they called 
“the twelfth resurrection of Humpty Dumpty,” with 
no certainty that all the pieces would still fit together. 

A complicated ballet, in which the employers, the 
international and union leaders and the Mayor all 
had precise parts to play, worked with computer-like 
accuracy under Mr. Kheel’s stage management. Its 
aim was to convince the Big Six rank and file that 
they would not get another penny in contract benefits 
if the strike went 100 days more. Even arranging the 
second vote for Madison Square Garden Sunday in- 
volved a midnight call by the Mayor that had to 
evoke just the right response from the Garden man- 
agement or the strike would have dragged on another 
week. 

The man at the other end of the phone was Irving 
Felt, president of the Graham Paige Corporation, 
which owns the Garden. The Mayor told him he had 
to know at once whether the Garden would be avail- 
able Sunday, then just 72 hours away, or Big Six 
would not have the requisite time to notify its mem- 
bers. He explained that there was no other auditorium 
big enough to guard against the overcrowding that 
had kept hundreds of I1.T.U. members from voting 
the previous Sunday. 

Within 15 minutes Mr. Felt called back with word 
that there was to be an ice-hockey game in the arena 
that night but that the union could use it if it were 
out by 4 P.M. When Mr. Kheel relayed to Mr. Powers 
the news that the huge hall was available, he added: 
“Remember the platform on which you will be stand- 
ing is built over ice, and it’s mighty thin ice.” The 
reballot on voting machines supplied by the city 
brought ratification by 2,562 to 1,763. 

For the other unions collective bargaining turned 
into collective comparison and ultimately into col- 
lective confusion. The stereotypers, the mailers, the 
deliverers and all other crafts evaluated every offer 
with slide-rule care to make sure that it added up 
to exactly the $12.63 in total benefits the printers had 
received. What started as a rebellion against pattern 
bargaining moved inexorably toward a new pattern, 
with Big Six replacing the Guild in the pace-setter 
role. 


The Guild Falls Into Line 


However, variations developed behind the $12.63 
facade. Some unions took four weeks of paid vacation 
after one year of service, in preference to the cut in 
hours. Others applied some of their money for wel- 
fare. The Guild, the only union with a contract al- 
ready signed, could have torpedoed everything if it 
had clung to its Oct. 31, 1964, expiration date. But it 
swung to the new date in the interest of uniformity 
and in return for a pay increase of $4.13 a week in the 
five-month extension period. 

In the pulling and hauling for new contracts the 
Unity Committee was again turned into a forum for 
recriminations. Unionists who had spent weeks criti- 
cizing Big Six for indifference to the total welfare of 
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the newspaper workers acted, in the words of one 
committee member, “as if they could wait five more 
weeks to bring their own agreements to fruition.” 

“This whole thing ought to be settled over in the 
psychopathic ward,” Mr. Van Arsdale told his asso- 
ciates while the bickering was at its height at a March 
14 meeting. 

Mr. Kheel was equally caustic in a report to the 
Mayor. “These union fellows are like Janus,” he said. 
“They have eyes in the front of their head and in the 
back of their head. They see what the other fellow got 
and what he is going to get, and they want it all.” 

The most serious hitch came over a relatively mi- 
croscopic problem involving hours for 371 photo- 
engravers, the highest-paid of all the printing trades. 
Their president died in mid-strike, and a successor, 
Frank McGowan, was elected March 1. He decided 
to battle for four weeks of paid vacation and a cut 
in hours, instead of following the lead of the stereo- 
typers, the pressmen, the mailers and the deliverers in 
taking the first and giving up the second. 

When the employers balked on the ground that this 
demand would not fit inside the $12.63 tent, the 
engravers retorted that they were ready to stay out 
forever to establish the principle that the cost of the 
shorter work week should not be charged against the 
basic money package. 

The engravers’ stand stirred a tempest in the Unity 
Committee on March 24, the day the printers were 
voting to ratify their pact. When‘ Mr. Powers urged 
Mr. McGowan to consider the impact of his holdout 
on all the 17,000 idle newspaper unionists, the 
engravers’ chief answered: 

“You had a 100-day strike; now I’m entitled to 
a 100-day strike.” 

‘And then I’ll take a third 100-day strike,” Thomas 
Murphy, executive vice president of the Guild, as- 
serted disgustedly. 


Mayor Decides on Recommendation 


The next day, with the engravers the only union 
still unready to go back to work, Robert E. Clune, 
president of the pressmen, telephoned City Hall to 
inform the Mayor that if the McGowan union got 
shorter hours as a no-cost item he would pull the 
pressmen out on strike. At this point the Mayor and 
Mr. Kheel saw Humpty-Dumpty teetering for what 
could be his fatal fall, just when everything had ap- 
peared rosiest. 

Again the Mayor decided that a recommendation 
was the best way out. In last Tuesday’s pre-dawn 
hours, he came up with a formula under which the 
$12.63 package would have to cover everything the 
engravers got in wages, vacations, hours and other 
benefits. The Mayor left to an arbitrator the task of 
determining how much cost, if any, would be entailed 
in the introduction of the 35-hour week, with the 
understanding that the expense would be subtracted 
from the wage allowance for the second year. 

The employers accepted the formula, but the union 
committee was unhappy about leaving anything to ar- 
bitration. Mr. Powers emerged at this juncture as 
an evangel of peace. He spent many hours with the 
engravers’ committee and the Mayor’s aides credit 


him with much of the responsibility for a decision by 
the engraver’s leadership to stay inside the $12.63 
limit, even though it meant sacrificing a general 35- 
hour week. That removed the last road block, except 
for the necessity of a ratification vote. Unfortunately, 
this proved anything but a formality. 

A package based on the Mayor’s formula and rec- 
ommended by the local officers was voted down, 191 
to 111, at a membership meeting last Wednesday in 
the New York School of Printing. The session got 
under way two hours late, principally because of 
haggling between the union officers and a publishers 
subcommittee over detailed contract language. 

By the time Mr. McGowan got to the hall, many of 
the engravers had fortified themselves for the meeting 
by trips to nearby bars. Rebellion asserted itself in 
boos and heckling when the union president expressed 
his view that the contract was “very fair” and that 
all the other unions were waiting on its acceptance so 
their members could return to work. 

James J. McMahon, president of the New York 
Stereotypers Union, sought to address the engravers 
to warn them that they would have to “go it alone” 
if they turned down the formula. Twité he was 
forcibly ejected. 

Spearheading the opposition were leaders of the 
defeated faction in the March 1 election. Their 
central complaint against the package was that it pro- 
vided a 35-hour week only for 70 engravers on the 
late night shift. The insurgents demanded the 35- 
hour schedule for all engravers. 

Ratification had been considered so sure that ar- 
rangements were well under way in every morning 
paper for publishing jumbo editions Wednesday night. 
Advance Sunday sections, bulging with Easter ad- 
vertising, were printed in union job shops to ease the 
burden on composing rooms when all the strikers re- 
turned. The Times and The Herald Tribune, with- 
out waiting for the vote, announced that their daily 
price would go up from 5 cents to 10, partly as a 
result of higher labor costs under the new agreements. 

The upset of all these preparations came as the 
Mayor was on his way to the Plaza Hotel to attend 
a dinner-dance marking the 85th birthday of former 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. He immediately dispatched 
an SOS to Mr. Kheel, who had left the night before 
for a yacht cruise in Caribbean waters. 

By noon Thursday Mr. Kheel was at Gracie Man- 
sion, and plans were made for a rerun of the script 
that had worked so well in inducing the printers to 
change their minds a week earlier. The maneuvers 
were executed with such broad sweep and exactitude 
that the publishers dubbed the mediator “Cecil B. 
DeKheel.” 

Once again the basic aim was to convince the rank 
and file that there was no alternative to acceptance 
of a $12.63 package. At a City Hall session Friday 
afternoon, the publishers said the engravers could re- 
shuffle benefits within the $12.63 ceiling but could 
not go above it. 

They hinted that a new turndown might prolong 
the walkout until September. The Mayor closed the 
door on further mediation. That left it up to the 
engravers’ committee to suggest what retailoring of 


the money package might appeal more to the union’s 
membership. 
Other Unions Urge Acceptance 

Mr. McGowan took time out that evening to meet 
with the Unity Committee at the Big Six offices. The 
leaders of the other unions unanimously urged the 
engravers to reverse their negative vote and thus clear 
the way for a general return to work. Mr. Murphy 
of the Guild warned that a continued holdout would 
compel the other groups to choose between reopen- 
ing their own contracts or cutting the engravers adrift. 
However, there was no explicit decision by the Unity 
Committee to withdraw support for the McGowan 
union if it again rejected the Wagner formula. 

After the session the engravers’ president met with 
Mr. Kheel and Mr. Powers at the Mandarin House 
restaurant in Greenwich Village. The printers’ chief 
worked as hard as the mediator in urging an all-out 
effort to win acceptance the second time around. 

At 2 A.M., after a long session with his own nego- 
tiating committee, Mr. McGowan telephoned the 
Mayor to suggest that more cash be moved into the 
first year of the engravers’ package by deferring wel- 
fare increases and eliminating three days of paid sick 
leave. The publishers gave the change their blessing, 
and the problem then became one of rounding up suf- 
ficient rank-and-file support. 

Morris Tarshis, staff mediator of the City Labor 
Department, who had marched the dawn patrol with 
the Mayor and Mr. Kheel throughout the tie-up, did 
missionary work with the dissidents. Leo Tropper, vice 
president of the engravers and a sparkplug of the ini- 
tial revolt, called the Mayor Friday to say, “I’m all 
for you.” When Mr. Wagner asked why he did not 
show it at the meeting, the unionist replied, “It’s 
politics.” 

Conversations over the next 24 hours indicated a 
substantial softening in hostility on the part of Mr. 
Tropper and other opposition leaders. The most 
heartening portent came when one rebel chief called 
Mr. McGowan to inquire whether he would get over- 
time if he worked Sunday, the day set for a new 
meeting. 

The Mayor offered to speak in person at the meet- 
ing, but Mr. McGowan said the tradition of the 
union barred outside speakers. The Mayor sent a 
letter, instead. 

A message endorsing the revised package also came 
from William Hall, international president of the 
engravers. The union leadership mobilized the rest 
of its heavy artillery in support of the proposal. That 
left everything up to the climactic vote. It reversed 
the first by a margin of more than 2 to 1. The long 
sleep was over for the presses and the linotypes. 

What conclusions emerge from this welter on the 
whys of the strike? Many informed outside observers, 
including those closest to the settlement efforts, give 
low marks to both the publishers and the unions on 
their handling of the situation. 

The peacemakers found particularly disturbing 
the lack of dependable channels for the confidential 
exchange of bargaining positions in an industry that 
was among the first in the country to establish union- 
shop relations. “Both sides had their own version of 
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the ‘Gromyko veto’,” one mediator observed. “The 
publishers, with their requirement that all decisions 
had to be unanimous, could always agree on saying 
no but rarely could agree on saying yes. On the union 
side, no craft could make a settlement without a 
majority vote of the Unity Committee, but any single 
union was free to shut down everybody by going on 
strike or staying on strike, regardless of how every- 
body else felt about it.” 

In a telephone conversation with the President, 
several days after Mr. Kennedy’s censure of Mr. Pow- 
ers, Mayor Wagner made plain his own belief that 
neither management nor labor had much to boast 
about in adroitness at the bargaining table. 

“Both sides deserve each other,” was the Mayor’s 
estimate. 

Those who undertook the frustrations of concilia- 
tion doubt that there ever was a real chance of avert- 
ing a walkout Dec. 8. One basis for this belief is the 
campaign Mr. Powers began more than a year earlier 
to indoctrinate his members with the notion that only 
a long strike could “swing the pendulum so that we 
might obtain those things that belong to us.” 

Other Factors in Stubborn Strike 

Here are other factors cited by mediators to explain 
why the strike proved so intractable: 

‘| The submission of “pie in the sky” demands by 
the union developed exaggerated expectations among 
the strikers and helped engender the disappointment 
reflected in the initial rejection of the Wagner for- 
mula. 

{{ The publishers inadvertently added to this rank- 
and-file disappointment by overadvertising Mr. Pow- 
ers’ official asking price. Long after he had cut his 
off-the-record figure in half, the publishers kept 
pointing to his formal call for a $38 package. At one 
stage the union chief admonished Mr. Bradford: 
“You've got people so convinced I want $38 that if 
I get $34 my members will say, ‘Where’s the other 
$47” 

{| Reversals of bargaining position by the Big Six 
leader caused him to lose the trust of many he had 
to deal with in management and labor. He was ac- 
cused of making commitments one day and reneging 
on them the next. His written statement of what he 
wanted after two weeks in City Hall called for a 
higher cash package than he had offered to settle for 
at Gracie Mansion 40 days earlier. 

{| Miscalculations by the publishers led them astray 
on whether the strike would begin at the deadline 
and on whether they could chip other unions away 
from the Powers banner. The I.T.U. never had 
authorized a walkout immediately on expiration of 
a contract, and this gave rise to management con- 
fidence that Big Six would stay at work after the 2 
A.M. countdown. When this proved wrong, hope 
shifted for many weeks to the possibility that other 
unions could be induced to cross the printer’s picket 
lines. 

{| High union strike benefits, reinforced by state un- 
employment insurance, diminished the printing crafts- 
men’s incentive for settling. The printers had a strike 
income just over $120 a week. For photoengravers the 
rate was $137.50 a week until two weeks ago when 
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the parent union cut off its $25 weekly contribution. 
This brought the engravers’ stipend to $112.50. Strike 
insurance was a less substantial prop for the pub- 
lishers because it was limited as to both amount and 
duration. 

{| The reluctance of both sides to go along with any 
Government fact-finding procedure prevented the 
emergence early in the blackout of recommendations 
that might have ended the stoppage. Secretary Wirtz 
and the Mayor were deterred from naming such 
panels by objections from both groups. Governor 
Rockefeller was the only one with a clear statutory 
warrant, under the 22-year-old state law authorizing 
the appointment of boards with subpoena power, but 
similar objections were addressed to him. His pro- 
posed bill for a State Commission of Public Concern 
was shelved, under combined fire from labor and 
management. 

What of the future? In the closing days of the tie- 
up, the Mayor told the publishers that they would 
have to get over the attitude that everything could be 
handed down in lordly fashion from on high. He ad- 
vised them to make labor relations a front-office job, 
365 days a year, and not leave it to functionaries at 
contract time. 


Change Is Urged in Bargaining 


In separate talks with union leaders, the Mayor 
stressed his conviction that an overhaul of their bar- 
gaining machinery was needed to guard against whip- 
saw tactics that would imperil the survival of marginal 
newspapers, and to insure that each union would 
have a direct voice in establishing contract conditions 
without an endless chain of strikes. 

Industry leaders are already discussing privately 
what changes ought to be made in their negotiating 
machinery to improve the chances of lasting peace. 
One possibility under consideration is the designation 
of a top-level professional chairman to represent the 
association in future contract bargaining. This would 
be a permanent, full-time post, with the new official 
unconnected with any newspaper. 

“Our professionals miscalculated on every major 
point,” is the lament of one pillar of the association. 
“Eve ‘rytime they were unanimous, they were wrong. 
Always their approach was ‘Give ’em nothing — and 
do it retroactively’.” 

The unions also are doing some reassessment, al- 
though the hostilities that turned the Unity Commit- 
tee into a battleground may take many months to 
heal. 

“Every union leader was a de Gaulle saying, ‘I am 
out to proteet France’,” one member of the com- 
mittee says. “We were each out to protect our own 
union. Now it is time to recast the committee so it 
will be a vehicle for advancing the interests of all our 
members.” 

This union chief, a vigorous critic of Mr. Powers 
during the strike, is convinced that the Big Six presi- 
dent has learned the folly of overstating his aims 
and the wisdom of evaluating both the gains and costs 
of a long strike. However, all the unionists hesitate 
about forecasting Mr. Powers’ future direction until 
they discover whether he is re-elected in Big Six 


balloting in May. 

Little likelihood is envisaged in union ranks that 
the local printers’ chief will challenge Elmer Brown 
for the presidency of the parent I.T.U. Despite ru- 
mors of acute personal rivalry, the two men worked 
in close partnership during the strike’s first three 
months. 

Friction developed in the first week of March when 
the Wagner-Kheel settlement efforts reached fruition. 
At that point Mr. Powers made no secret of his 
resentment at the extent to which the Big Six com- 
mittee had been superseded by Mr. Brown in the 
behind-the-scenes maneuvers preceding issuance of 
the Mayor’s recommendations. However, cooperation 
was restored when the two unionists joined forces 
in seeking to quell rank-and-file uprisings against 
ratification of the contract. 

The initial falling out between the local and the 
international over whether the Wagner formula was 
good enough stemmed principally from Mr. Powers’ 
unhappiness over not getting four extra days of paid 
sick leave, instead of two. 

Mr. Brown’s view was that it would be foolhardy to 
prolong the strike indefinitely over an item that rep- 
resented only $1.25 a week in additional gains in the 
contract’s second year. In the end the argument 
that swung Mr. Powers was that the union had won 
a substantial victory on all three of its key issues of 
principle — the 35-hour week, the common expira- 
tion date and the automation payments — and that 
this was the real measuring rod of the strike’s success. 

“It was the first time in three months that Powers 
showed any ability to differentiate between what was 
important and what was trivial,” says one of his Unity 
Committee colleagues. 

“Perhaps it is a hopeful augury, especially since 
once he switched he became the fellow who almost 
single-handed put this agreement across.” 


Turning Point After 75th Day 


Most observers think the turning point in the nego- 
tiations came after the 75th day with the President’s 
call for “independent determination,” the supporting 
demands for recommendations addressed to the 
Mayor by the Guild, the deliverers and the paper 
handlers, and the assumption of direct command of 
the printers’ negotiations by Mr. Brown. 

However, there is virtual unanimity that the in- 
dispensable element in nursing the agreement through 
all its dismal moments of near collapse was provided 
by the Mayor with the aid of Mr. Kheel and Mr. Van 
Arsdale. 

“Nobody sufficiently appreciates Wagner’s ability 
to take a beating when he feels it is necessary to keep 
the city going,” a high Federal official commented 
this week. “His patience is inexhaustable. He didn’t 
browbeat the parties as Fiorello La Guardia would 
have done, and he didn’t go on TV to read the comics. 
But he did stick with this through all the frustrations 
and affronts that came from both sides and finally he 
made it come out right.” 

Two developments are likely to determine whether 
more harmonious industry-union relations grow out 
of this excursion into what one management lawyer 


terms “collective bargaining reduced to the absurd.” 

One is how speedily the two sides move to set up a 
joint industry board to deal with the vexing problems 
of new technology in a field in which the traditional 
dividing lines between the printing crafts are fast 
being erased. The other is how successful the unions 
are in submerging their internal wrangles and creating 
a new bargaining council. 

The Mayor’s settlement package contained a spe- 
cific recommendation for a joint industry board, but 
the bitterness carried over from the long strike killed 
this project even before it got into the new contract. 

Mr. Wagner had left certain minor clean-up mat- 
ters for direct resolution by the Powers and Bradford 
committees after the basic settlement March 8. A 
misunderstanding developed between the two leaders 
over whether another face-to-face meeting was needed 
to dispose of these issues. The episode left Mr. Powers 
so irked that he told the industry spokesman he felt 
a joint board would serve no worthwhile purpose. Mr. 
Bradford agreed to scrap the idea. 


It is improbable, however, that the board will stay 
dead. The Mayor, Secretary Wirtz and Mr. Kheel 
all regard it as an indispensable instrument for taking 
the dynamite out of future relations by permitting 
year-round discussions of mutual problems without 
the club of a strike déadline. The heads of both local 
and international unions in the newspaper field are 
likely to be called together by the Mayor or the Sec- 
retary to revive the project. 

Creating a bargaining council is regarded by most 
of the unions as desirable, but only the most tentative 
discussion has yet been held of how to accomplish 
such a fusion. What is sought is some counterpart of 
the New York Hotel Trades Council, through which 
separate unions representing maids, waiters, elec- 
tricians, bellmen, engineers, elevator operators and 
other hotel crafts have for many years conducted joint 
contract talks with all the city’s large hotels. 

One distinctive feature of the hotel union set-up is 
that no strike can be called without the unanimous 
concurrence of all the crafts. This is the opposite of 
the practice in the Unity Committee, where each 
union makes its own decision on whether to go out. 

The disarray in which the present negotiations 
wound up has served as a reminder to the news unions 
that a common expiration date will not automatically 
guarantee industrial peace, but it is too early to tell 
whether this realization will make them amenable to 
the curbs on autonomy that a bargaining council 
requires. 


In general, the City Hall architects of the present 
back-to-work formula see some hope that the current 
backwash of discord will be replaced by a more cor- 
dial environment for future cooperation. Their hopes 
are buoyed by the record in the steel industry, which 
came out of the 116 day strike of 1959 with little 
indication that either side had learned anything con- 
structive from the costly struggle. Yet steel is now 
pioneering in new human-relations machinery for 
solving the problems of automation with fairness for 
stockholders, workers and consumers. 
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Public policy 
in a newspaper strike 


How does a newspaper strike affect the functioning of government in a metropolitan 
area? In search of a detailed answer, two experienced reporters (who, in normal periods, 
cover city affairs for The New York Times) took a close look at what happened to 
New York’s government agencies, political parties, and pressure groups during the first 
two months of the strike. Their investigation was sponsored by the J. M. Kaplan Fund 
and Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism. 


By CLAYTON KNOWLES and RICHARD P. HUNT 


Loss in dollars and cents is the most popular meas- 
urement of the impact of strikes; dislocation in 
normal living is another. But when a strike shuts 
down the major newspapers in a great metropolitan 
area neither yardstick is adequate. There is a third 
important dimension in a newspaper strike — the ef- 
’ fect on public policy. This inquiry attempted to de- 
termine the effects of the New York newspaper 
blackout on: 

| The public services that newspapers normally 
provide. 

{| Public debate on decisions of government. 

{| The “marketing” of ideas that go into the genera- 
tion and formation of public policy. 

{| The newspapers’ traditional “watchdog” function. 

Government uses the press as a vehicle for informa- 
tion, as an auxiliary to law enforcement, and as an 
arm of administration. The extent of newspapers’ 
services was demonstrated in the strike: Some tasks 
were left undone; some were done less effectively. 


|. Public information 


The strike posed a difficult public-relations prob- 
lem for government. Many officials did not consider 
radio and television or the substitute newspapers ade- 
quate to tell the public what their agencies were 
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doing. Reports and statements were in some cases 
withheld; in others they were abridged. 

The City Department of Health cut its annual 
report from thirty-two pages to ten. “There was no 
point in publishing the full report in a vacuum,” a 
spokesman for the department said. 

The State Commission on Human Rights withheld 
its annual report as well as studies of racial patterns 
in employment in the hotel industry and in depart- 
ment stores. 

The City Department of Buildings held up its find- 
ings on two disasters: on the human error that had 
caused a boiler explosion at the New York Telephone 
Company’s upper Manhattan office and on the faulty 
construction that led to the collapse of a garage roof 
in a luxury apartment house. 

The Department of Real Estate delayed a report 
answering charges that it had favored religious insti- 
tutions by assembling parcels of city-owned real estate 
for sale as tax-exempt sites. The department had 
found that only eight of many hundreds of sales could 
be so construed. It held up its report on the ground 
that it had been criticized in the major dailies and 
was entitled to the same forum for reply. 

The news strike also slowed the distribution of a 
major public-relations effort by the City Commission 
on Human Rights. “Progress Report” was published, 


but copies moved slowly. “Normally we would have 
had hundreds of letters and telephone calls requesting 
copies, because people would have read about the 
report in the newspapers,” a spokesman said. 

The strike also deprived two city agencies of a 
valuable weapon in enforcing Jaws to protect con- 
sumers and tenants. Markets Commissioner Albert S. 
Pacetta said that fear of publicity normally helped 
keep shady merchants in line. The cheats, he said, 
hold back because they know how customers react to 
a newspaper story about a conviction. But in the 
blackout the highest sentence ever imposed in the 
city against a butcher with a heavy thumb — $750 
or 30 days in jail — got scant attention. Such a story, 
Commissioner Pacetta said, “normally would have 
brought a flood of letters, giving us new leads.” 

Buildings Commissioner Harold Birns told a similar 
story about the fight against slumlords. “Landlords 
don’t want to be known as slumlords,” he said. 
“There’s a distinct difference between a $500 fine and 
a $500 fine plus a story in the Times.” 

The City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration 
had a similar problem in rent control. Rent-control 
officials announced on the first day of the strike that 
they had won $1,400 in refunds for twenty-two Bronx 
tenants who had been overcharged on deposits. No- 
body reported the story, and other tenants who could 
have been helped were not alerted. 

On January 7, the Rent and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration announced a schedule of rent increases that 
would be permitted for the installation of new kitchen 
cabinets. Before the strike, gouging in kitchens had 
created a scandal, but now only the interim Metro- 
politan Daily and the New York Law Journal re- 
ported the story in print. 

The Health Department had found that the vene- 
real disease rate was up, but the campaign against it 
was “seriously impaired” without the help of the 
newspapers, especially the Daily News and the Mirror. 

The Real Estate Department found itself unable to 
advertise in the usual way its monthly sales of city 
owned property. In place of newspaper ads, the de- 
partment tried notices in subway-car windows. The 
January 10 sales got the best public response in 
memory — more than 1,000 telephone inquiries. The 
department planned to use subway ads in the future. 

There were examples of problems in communica- 
tion among government agencies during the strike. 
Roland Sintron, director of the “tension control” unit 
of the City Commission on Human Rights, said he 
normally would have found out through the news- 
papers, rather than belatedly from the police, that 
two members of the Black Muslim movement had 
been arrested in Times Square December 25 on dis- 


orderly conduct charges. As it was, Mr. Sintron did 
not find out at all until January 14, when 400 Black 
Muslims marched in protest to City Hall. He said 
the protest march might have been prevented if he 
had learned about the arrests earlier. 

Earl Fisher, chief of the commission’s complaints 
division, noted that the lack of real-estate advertising 
led to a decline in the number of complaints about 
discrimination in apartment rentals. Usually the vol- 
ume runs to twelve or fifteen complaints a month. 
In December, eight complaints were received; in the 
first half of January, only two. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Walter Arm said the 
police campaign to recruit 3,000 new patrolmen suf- 
fered because of the strike. He reported that appli- 
cants taking police tests dropped from more than 
900 a week to 359 the first week of the strike, and 
later levelled off at about 500 a week. The volume 
is important because usually only one of ten men 
tested is finally accepted. 

Important court news went unprinted. Bernard 
Botein, the Presiding Justice of the Appellate Division 
of State Supreme Court, First Department, said re- 
organization of the court structure in the city on 
September 1, 1962, had “immensely” reduced the 
number of persons held in detention awaiting trial. 

He also disclosed that Justice William C. Heckt, Jr. 
of State Supreme Court had completed final liquida- 
tion of guaranteed and certified mortgages, valued 
at more than $700,000,000, which had been taken 
over by the courts during the depression of the 1930's. 
That ended a valuable source of political patronage 
—— the appointment of trustees. 

Yet neither story was reported, because the courts 
maintain an austere public-relations policy, and as a 
rule they wait for the reporters to ask the right ques- 
tions. Reporters were not there on their beats to ask. 


il. Public debate 


The newspaper strike dampened public debate. 
During the first eight weeks of the strike, many im- 
portant decisions in government were taken in a semi- 
silence. Other decisions were not taken at all. 

There was no public discussion before the election 
of Mario J. Cariello on January 2 to fill a vacancy in 
the borough presidency of Queens. The factionalism 
of Queens Democrats extended to the borough’s 
five-member delegation in the City Council, who 
were charged by law with filling the vacancy. All five 
were Democrats, but two had strong old-line ties, 
two were reformers and the fifth was a former insur- 
gent. The newly installed county leadership, moving 
behind the curtain of the news blackout, sidetracked 
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several candidates and persuaded Cariello to give up 
a twenty-one-year career on the bench — but without 
debate. When an identical situation existed in Queens 
in 1959, debate over the vacancy, fanned in the press, 
produced one of the most bitter primary battles in 
Queens history. 

The void was noticeable again in the Board of 
Estimate’s decision to kill the Lower Manhattan Ex- 
pressway, a project incorporated in the city’s master 
plan since 1941. There had always been some opposi- 
tion to the $100,000,000 project, though the federal 
and state governments would have paid the bill. The 
board acted just after the city’s newspapers, most 
of which had strongly backed the proposal, had been 
shut down. The strike bottled up protests from organ- 
izations like the Regional Plan Association and the 
Commerce and Industry Association. 

The muffling effect of the strike was evident again 
when the Board of Estimate approved a zoning 
change that authorized the razing of Pennsylvania 
Station, which some consider an architectural orna- 
ment, to make way for a new sports arena and office 
buildings. 

Informal opposition, led by the Action Group for 
Better Architecture in New York, was given great 
leeway by the City Planning Commission. “But with- 
out newspapers to report our position, we could not 
capture the widespread public support needed to 
halt such action,” said Norval White, who headed 
the protest committee. “This project had the appear- 
ance of being rammed through.” He noted that the 
Planning Commission hearing was held January 3, 
and its decision was given on January 16. The Board 
of Estimate voted approval January 24. 

The White committee, in fact, lost its last chance 
to oppose the project at the Board of Estimate hear- 
ing because it overlooked the item on the board’s 
calendar. “We goofed,” Mr. White said, “and it 
never could have been missed if newspapers had been 
publishing.” 

New ‘York State Democrats, with their center of 
gravity in the city, were hampered by the strike in 
executing major policy changes that needed broad 
discussion. Looking ahead to the 1964 election, the 
leadership wanted to overhaul the state organization 
to mend weaknesses revealed in the 1962 campaign. 

A state advisory council, made up of leading 
Democrats now only periodically active, was to be 
formed. Announcement of plans for the advisory 
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group was withheld for some time, and was finally 
made in the eighth week of the strike. It created 
hardly a ripple in the city’s stand-in press. A $250,000- 
a-year spending program, ambitious for a party carry- 
ing a campaign debt of more than $500,000, was 
proposed but never achieved. 

Party leaders, including William H. McKeon, the 
state chairman, sought to break ground for the pro- 
gram in speeches in the city; without press coverage, 
they could not reach beyond their immediate audi- 
ences. “How can you spell out programs and the 
rationale behind them when half of the state’s people 
are without their major and basic source of news ?” 
Mr. McKeon asked. 

Feeling unable to mobilize public opinion, several 
members of the city delegation in the legislature who 
were unhappy with the Democratic party’s old-line 
leadership there abandoned moves for a showdown. 

The annual exchange over finances between the 
city and state, almost always conducted extensively 
through the news columns, was once described by the 
late Leo Egan as a minuet. This year it was a minuet 
without music. 

New York City was heading into a fiscal crisis 
when the strike began. Two things were readily ap- 
parent: Spending in 1963-64 would exceed the 
$2,785,000,000 expenditure budget for 1962-63, and 
revenue would fall short of expenditures by as much 
as a quarter of a billion dollars. 

That the city would have to get help from its 
governmental sire, the state, was a foregone conclu- 
sion. The city’s standby authority to levy a payroll 
tax would have met less than half of the need. Other 
unused tax power was unsuitable or inadequate. More 
state aid would have helped, but Governor Rocke- 
feller had been elected on a “no new tax” pledge and 
state finances were strained. 

Nonetheless, Mayor Wagner addressed his custom- 
ary annual letter on city finances to the governor- 
on December 2, asking for additional state aid in a 
score of categories and requesting, once again, author- 
ity to impose a tax on off-track betting. He informed 
the governor that the city was in a “crucial financial 
situation.” The strike began before public dialogue 
on the city’s plight could get started. The mayor 
said the shutdown had handcuffed him. 

The state’s fiscal situation was no less difficult for 
the governor. His budget, presented January 30, 
totalled $2,889,000,000, up $294,000,000 from the 
1962-63 figure. (It raised state aid to the city by 
$50,000,000. ) 

The devices that had helped balance recent budgets 
were no longer adequate and the governor, seeking 
to boost revenues, proposed “updating fees and 


charges” by $110,000,000. An outcry immediately 
greeted the governor’s proposal to boost automobile 
license fees by $48,000,000. Critics called the move a 
thinly disguised tax increase. 

Within twenty-four hours after submitting his 
budget, the governors had to use television to defend 
the fee increases. He hoped to forestall a legislative 
revolt, but his appeal was limited to his television 
audience and curtailed newspaper coverage. Almost 
certainly, he would have gained additional support 
from New York City newspapers. 


lil. The marketplace of ideas 


Officials, political parties, and organized factions 
use newspapers (and other media) in a variety of ways 
to put ideas before the public. The formal statement, 
the official leak, the trial ballon, argument, gossip, 
and complaint — all serve to market ideas long before 
any official action is taken. During the newspaper 
strike, much of the marketplace was closed. 

Civic and minority groups complained they were 
silenced. Dr. George H. Hallett, Jr., of the Citizens 
Union said the strike had a “paralyzing effect on 
civic activity.” John M. Leavens of the Citizens 
Budget Commission said the strike “‘stopped the clock 
on public business.” 

Milton M. Bergerman, chairman of the Citizens 
Union, was more specific. He said: “We are in a sit- 
uation in which the nation’s second biggest govern- 
ment, the two-billion-dollar-a-year-plus government 
of New York City, is operating in the dark, making 
important and even grave decisions without the bene- 
fit of full public discussion and the airing of all sides 
and shades of public opinion.” 

Others raised this point before the Board of Esti- 
mate at its January 24 meeting. 

“Why do this during the newspaper blackout ?” 
asked attorney Leo Klauber when the board renewed 
a city lease for the Transit-Mix Corporation, a manu- 
facturer of ready-mix cement, over objections of ten- 
ants living in the adjoining Stuyvesant Town and 
Peter Cooper Village housing developments. 

Among organized factions -— minority groups, spe- 
cial interest groups, and pressure groups— the feeling 
was strong that their respective points of view were 
being stifled by the strike. 

Vito P. Battista of the small United Taxpayers 
Party complained that the strike was “horrible be- 
cause things are going on all over the community 
and we can’t make our position heard.” Roger Starr 
of the Citizens Housing Council, which often tilts 
with Mr. Battista, agreed with him for once: “It’s im- 


possible to function in the field of public opinion 
during the strike.” He complained that the Brooklyn 
Eagle was running a series of stories on crime in pub- 
lic housing that was “inept, inaccurate and pre- 
judiced.” He said: “Without the regular newspapers, 
there’s no place where I can answer.” 

. Even picketing at City Hall did not seem worth- 
while without the regular newspapers. Groups wish- 
ing to hammer home a point picket because they are 
assured of coverage. City Hall was picketed just three 
times in the first two months of the strike and the 
strike was in its thirty-seventh day before the first such 
demonstration was staged by the Black Muslims. 

The Congress of Racial Equality said the strike 
hindered its boycott against the Sealtest Milk Com- 
pany, begun on January 12 in protest against alleged 
segregation in employment practices. A spokesman 
said: “It has been difficult to make people aware 
of it.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union said its annual 
report was “blacked out.” The Commerce and Indus- 
try Association called the strike “very disadvanta- 
geous”’ to its efforts to arouse public opinion on public 
policy. The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith 
called the strike “disastrous.” Oscar Cohen of the 
league said that it found radio and television inad- 
equate to propagate abstract ideas. 

For years, governors of New York have been “leak- 
ing” to the press portions of their annual messages in 
advance of delivery to the legislature. Leaks normally 
begin during the Christmas holidays but were post- 
poned this year until January 2, partly in hope the 
news strike would have ended. The leaks got scant 
attention in New York City. 

The New York State Log of The Associated Press 
reported that the governor’s office also postponed for 
a few days, because of the strike, its announcement of 
the appointment of Donald S. Hostetter, a former 
F.B.I. man, as chairman of the State Liquor Author- 
ity. The Authority was under investigation and criti- 
cism and the Governor’s office evidently wanted the 
widest possible coverage of this step to “clean up.” 

The offering of names for appointive office is often 
done through newspaper stories. The little-publicized 
resignation of James Felt as chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, following the death of the 
Expressway plan, left groups interested in finding a 
fitting successor without the usual channels for assist- 
ing the mayor in a choice. C. McKim Norton of the 
Regional Plan Association arranged a meeting of a 
group of community leaders to discuss the matter over 
coffee on the morning of January 7. 

The group met again on January 23 with the mayor 
at Gracie Mansion, and suggested that the new chair- 
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man be recruited from outside the present commis- 
sion. It offered some names for consideration. Except 


for the strike, discreet suggestions to leading editorial 
writers would have obtained a like result. The group 
learned that the mayor, too, wanted an outsider and 
had offered the job to Robert C. Weaver, Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, who turned it 
down. This information did not become public. 

“News and policy discussion gets through by word 
of mouth,” said Mr. Norton. “New York has become 
a small town again.” 

Political leaders and political parties found it diffi- 
cult to launch trial balloons. One significant move 
was canceled because of the strike. It involved the 
city budget. 

City officials were pondering how to raise $175,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 in new revenue. Among ideas 
discussed privately were an increase of | per cent in 
the present 3 per cent city sales tax and the levy of a 
new city payroll tax of one-half of 1 per cent. The 
Liberal party, often the stalking horse for Mayor 
Wagner’s policies, was about to propose another idea 
—a city income tax as distinct from a payroll tax. 

It would have had a number of advantages, including 
a broader base and ease of collection. But the balloon 
was not launched. 

“We're a party that lives by public opinion,’ 
Alex Rose, party vice-chairman. “Our only role in 


” said 
government is as a moral force. Our role, our influ- 
ence is at a standstill during the strike.” 

City Controller Abraham D. Beame said that the 
city was stymied during the strike in pressing for a 
tax on off-track betting on horse races as a city- 
state revenue measure. A Republican informant said: 
“On off-track betting, nobody is going to carry the 
ball for the Democrats if the New York City news- 
papers don’t. The issue is dead while the strike lasts.” 

Reform Democrats complained that the strike 
stilled their voice in party affairs. Richard Brown, 
executive director of the reform-oriented Committee 
for Democratic Voters, said his group got only mar- 
ginal coverage on radio and television “unless we 
are willing to be sensational.” The new Conserva- 
tive party made the same point. 

The effect in “feedback,” or comment from the 
public on civic issues, could be noted at City Hall. 
In four weeks of January, 1963, only 704 complaints 
about city government were registered with Mayor 
Wagner’s “Gripemobile,” formally known as the 
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Mobile Information Center. In January, 1962, there 
had been 1,079 complaints. 

The Mayor’s “issue” mail was up from 1,938 letters 
in January, 1962, to 2,395 in January, 1963, largely 
because more than 900 writers wanted to be recorded 
at City Hall in opposition to Governor Rockefeller’s 
proposal for a $400 tuition fee at colleges in the State 
University. 

Men in government everywhere missed the running 
flow of comment by editorial writers, civic groups, 
the political opposition, and the public, that is dis- 
pensed through the city newspapers. Julius C. C. 
Edelstein, executive assistant to Mayor Wagner, said 
that operating government during the newspaper 
strike that blanketed the city was “like picking your 
way through heavy fog.” 


IV. The watchdog function 


Newspapers have always taken as a prime func- 
sion a constant and critical watch over government. 
This vigilance had to be relaxed during the news- 
paper strike. There were a number of cases that be- 
latedly came to public notice in which the course of 
events possibly could have been changed if the watch- 
dog had not been muzzled. 

On January 10, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany reported exclusively that Hulan Jack, who had 
lost his job as Manhattan borough president upon 
conviction of malfeasance in office, had returned to 
the city payroll for a thirty-day stay that would en- 
able him to apply for a city pension of $3,500 a year. 

NBC owed its scoop to Martin Steadman, a 
Journal-American reporter working for network sta- 
tions during the strike. Mr. Steadman finally estab- 
lished what he had been trying to confirm since 
December 27 —that Mr. Jack was working at a clerk’s 
salary in the Department of Public Works. 

Mr. Steadman reported that before nailing down 
the story he had encountered evasion and feigned 
ignorance. When the story finally broke, Public Works 
Commissioner Peter J. Reidy asserted he had cleared 
Mr. Jack’s rehiring with a City Hall subordinate. He 
said he did “not want to kick a man while he is 
down.” 

Mayor Wagner said he first heard Mr. Jack was 
back on the payroll on January 10. Others high in 
Wagner councils insisted they had not been consulted. 
The story broke late but there was still time for the 
Citizens Union and other civic groups to demand 
that Mr. Jack be fired again. 

The mayor did not respond to such public protests 
until January 24, when the Board of Estimate ap- 
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proved the pension application. Mr. Jack’s name was 
one on a list of 136 and if his hiring during the 
Christmas holidays in the middle of a newspaper 
strike had not been dug out, it conceivably could have 
escaped public notice altogether. 

Less dramatic but of more lasting significance was 
the question of what happened to the special report 
ordered by City Hall on a proposal to create a city- 
owned oceanfront playground at Breezy Point on the 
Rockaway peninsula in Queens. Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall, Governor Rockefeller, and Mayor 
Wagner all had expressed interest. 

The mayor had set up a committee, headed by 
Planning Commissioner James Felt, to report on cost 
and other factors. Mr. Felt turned in the report 
December 17. It was not made public, nor was the 
conversation later between the mayor and Secretary 
of the Army Cyrus R. Vance about the possibility of 
the federal government’s ceding Fort Tilden to the 
city for incorporation in the proposed park. With the 
city’s regular newspapers publishing, it is certain re- 
porters would have attempted at least to learn the 
status of Breezy Point. 

L. Judson Morhouse resigned December 27 as 
Republican state chairman. Substitute news media 
in the city accepted the surprise action as dictated (1) 
by Mr. Morhouse’s desire to spend more time prac- 
ticing law or (2) by Governor Rockefeller’s unhap- 
piness with Mr. Morhouse’s work as chairman. 

Both explanations overlooked obvious facts: Mr. 
Morhouse had just conducted a successful state cam- 
paign. What is more, the release of an exchange of 
letters, customarily available carly in “arranged” 
resignations, did not come for more than an hour 
after the announcement. 

It was not until January 9 that an alternative ex- 
planation was presented. On that date, Mr. Mor- 
house, accompanied by counsel, appeared by request 
before a New York County grand jury investigating 
scandals in the administration of state liquor laws. 
Mr. Morhouse refused to waive immunity. 

The absence of New York City’s newspapers eased 
the political embarrassment for the Republicans. Had 
newspapers been publishing, they would not have 
accepted the original reasons advanced for Mr. Mor- 
house’s resignation as party chairman. 

Whether by accident or design, a city commitment 
on December 21 to assume $7,000,000 more of the 
cost of pensions for firemen and policemen never was 
announced by the Wagner administration. Fire Lines, 
the publication of the Uniformed Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, put the story on the record a full 
month later on January 21. 

Less than an hour after copies of Fire Lines reached 


the City Hall press room, Debs Myers, the Mayor’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, called a news conference in his office 
to have the matter explained. Raymond E. Diana, 
labor aide to the Mayor, said that henceforth the 
city would pay 85 per cent, instead of 75 per cent, 
of the pension costs for 40,000 members of the uni- 
formed forces. 

The City Hall spokesmen insisted that the pension 
agreement had nothing to do with bargaining on 
pay and working conditions that had been carried on 
with the firemen for more than six month. Fire Lines 
said in its story that picketing by the uniformed forces 
at City Hall, arising from unhappiness with progress 
of negotiations, had been called off in October only 
on condition that pension changes would be “ex- 
plored.” The story went on to say that police and fire 
representatives had “negotiated the...reduction with 
Mayor Wagner” on December 21. 

It is not probable that this story would have been 
buried for a month if “beat” reporters had been cov- 
ering labor, the police department, and the fire de- 
partment. Details actually had been announced at a 
public meeting of the United Firemen’s Association. 
Nobody covered the meeting. 


V. Conclusions 


The New York newspaper strike affected govern- 
ment by hampering its work in informing the public, 
as shown by the reports and statements that were 
withheld; by inhibiting law enforcement in the pro- 
tection of consumers and tenants; by interfering with 
the recruitment of policemen and the protection of 
civil rights. 

It cramped debate on an important cross-Manhat- 
tan highway proposal, on what the city should do to 
meet its pressing financial problems, on financial re- 
lationships between the city and the state. It grounded 
trial balloons from officials and politicians, and muf- 
fled the voices of civic and minority groups. 

It deprived the public of its watchdog, in such 
cases as the affair of Hulan Jack’s pension, the plans 
for Breezy Point Park, the involvement of L. Judson 
Morhouse with the State Liquor Authority, and the 
increase in pensions for firemen and policemen. 

The strike showed how and why the press is part 
of the lifestream of a democratic society, dependent 
as it is upon a free and continuous exchange bewteen 
government and the governed. The strike cost the 
publishers and their employes dearly, and business 
throughout the city was hurt. The economic price 
could be reckoned and paid, but the cost to the public 
welfare and the public policy was truly incalculable. 
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notebook 


Herd reporting (continued) 


In the last issue this column expressed strong dis- 
taste for the waste of effort when hundreds of Ameri- 
can reporters, broadcasters, and technicians trail along 
to report a brief Presidential trip. The folly of the 
procedure was again illustrated by the platoons of 
newsmen who trailed President Kennedy on his trip 
to Costa Rica and stumbled over one another in re- 
porting the same handshakes, the same greetings, the 
same informal words, and the same communiques. A 
mere three weeks later a revolution in Guatemala was 
inadequately covered, partly because of a shortage of 
newsmen in Central America. 

When we learn to rely upon the press associations 
and efficient pools for covering formal visits and 
ceremonies, we shall have the manpower to cover 
thoroughly the unexpected or to anticipate the un- 
expected by probing in depth beforehand. 


The magazine muddle 


Buried away in recent publishing news was the fact 
that The New Yorker wound up its fiscal year with a 
profit in the area of $2,000,000 — roughly 10 per cent 
of its gross revenue. It is to be hoped that the great 
publishing organizations will someday awake to the 
significance of this performance. 

The New Yorker, perhaps the best written popular 
magazine in the nation today, still relies on editorial 
quality to attain circulation and to keep its modest but 
loyal readership of about 450,000. Enough of the 
advertising fraternity senses the value of this reader- 
ship to keep The New Yorker filled with about as 
much advertising as it can handle. 

At the very time these figures were coming out, 
mass magazines were spending millions on their inef- 
ficient race for numbers. Solicitors by the hundreds 
were engaged in door-to-door subscription selling for 
Look. Agents for Life were hounding prospective sub- 
scribers on the telephone, sometimes by long distance. 
The Saturday Evening Post was using cut-rate selling 
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methods — along with editorial material and cover 
blurbs that bordered upon the sensational. Even the 
Reader’s Digest was filling the mails with low-price 
subscription offers. All of this was going on in the face 
of the fact that subscribers attained by high-pressure 
methods are costly subscribers; few will renew. 

Ever optimistic, we suggest that it is high time for 
the publishers of mass magazines to recognize that 
numbers of so-called subscribers are not important a- 
bove all else and that magazines have lost the num- 
bers game to television anyway. We yearn for the day 
when some great magazine will re-examine the facts 
and announce that it is giving up the numbers game 
and concentrating on those readers who demonstrate 
that they really want—and really read—the maga- 
zine. If even a fair percentage of advertising-space 
buyers would recognize the value of such circulation 
and forget about “fast-growing books,” more maga- 
zines would return a profit and more advertisers get 
their dollar’s worth. 


Celler committee omission 


With regret, but not with surprise, it is noted that 
the long list of witnesses to appear before the Celler 
anti-trust subcommittee in its multi-faceted inquiry 
into the newspaper business includes no one con- 
cerned with the curious happenings in Lima, Ohio. 
As noted in the Review’s winter issue, the Hoiles- 
owned Lima News so abused its monopoly position as 
to give rise to an opposition newspaper, lost ground, 
then resorted to dubious practices to regain its po- 
sition. Allegations of anti-trust violations have been 
under investigation. The allegations may or may 
not be justified. One cannot help wondering, however, 
why the Celler committee, at least in its early plan- 
ning, did not even schedule an inquiry into the 
situation. 

Representative William M. McCulloch is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Celler subcommittee. His 
congressional district includes Lima, Ohio. 


A correction 


In the.winter issue, this column erred in listing 
WCBS Radio, New York, among media that carried 
the no-mention-of-race policy to the absurd length of 
describing a wanted man in detail without saying that 
he was a Negro. Examination of the scripts shows that 
our ears deceived us. The broadcast in question did 
not describe the man in detail and hence did not men- 
tion his race; other WCBS broadcasts, which de- 
scribed the man, mentioned race. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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Cleveland: strike on'I'V 


By DANIEL R. HACKEL 


Debaters about the impact of television debates 
may wish to note February 6, 1963, as a milestone. 
On that day the television revolution in public debates 
was extended to the press, when newspapermen took 
a newspaper squabble to the public over the air. 

With the trappings of the 1960 “great debates,” 
two newspapermen argued issues of the strike, then 
sixty-nine days old, against Cleveland’s two daily 
newspapers. The city’s three television stations and 
the major radio stations carried the event in eve- 
ning time. The debate pitted Louis B. Seltzer, editor 
of the Cleveland Press-News, against one of his em- 
ployees, Noel Wical, a copy-reader and chairman of 
the Press-News unit of the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

Within hours after Seltzer’s challenge to a public 
discussion, broadcasters rushed to offer facilities. The 
logical choice for a neutral ground was the City Club, 
a Cleveland institution with a fifty-year tradition of 
weekly forums and election-year debates. The agreed 
rules for the one-hour meeting specified a twelve- 
minute opening statement from each side, followed 
by a five-minute rebuttal from each, then questions 
from the audience. 

The Guild was not the only union halting publica- 
tion of the Press and the Plain Dealer, but the Guild’s 
strike had received the most attention. Moreover, 
television coverage of the strike had made some of the 
Guild’s spokesmen familiar figures. Wical was among 
them, although he had hardly mastered a confident 
manner. In the first days of the strike, he shied away 
from answering questions unless they were put to him 
in advance. “I’m not a TV star,” he said. Seltzer was 
a more experienced public speaker. He had been a 





Daniel R. Hackel is a Cleveland television reporter 
with previous experience on The Associated Press. 


familiar figure on civic luncheon programs and had 
occasionally appeared on network television. 

According to custom, the City Club chose its presi- 
dent as moderator for the debate. This year, he 
happened to be Barton R. Clausen, editorial director 
of KYW radio and television, which originated the 
“pool feed” to WEWS and WJW-TV. 

Both debaters, by agreement, addressed themselves 
primarily to one issue: the question of a union shop 
for commercial employees at the Press. Seltzer, in his 
opening statement, hammered at one main con- 
tention: that a union-joining requirement would 
lead eventually to a stifling of a free press. 
Naming well-known reporters who opposed the 
union’s stand, he called the strike “conceived in a 
lie, fathered by malcontent, born of trickery, deceit, 
and treachery.” 

Wical opened with a detailed review of the strike’s 
history and union demands, meanwhile denying 
Seltzer’s charges. He called it “sheer nonsense to 
suggest, that somehow a free press would be less 
free if future commercial employees pay their fair 
share” of union costs. The willingness of Guildsmen 
to forgo paychecks for two months, he said, “should 
prove this is not merely a union matter but a deep 
personal one.” 

In his rebuttal, Seltzer elaborated on his charges 
that the combination of editorial and commercial 
employees in the same union formed an inherent 
danger “‘as a device to gain compulsive control of the 
editorial department of American newspapers.” 

Wical used his rebuttal time to counter a number 
of lesser arguments offered by the editor — notably 
the role of the union’s national offices in Washington. 

Each speaker seemed to this viewer to be talking 
to the other, ignoring the audience at home. Viewers 
who had hoped to understand an already confusing 
strike must have been left further confused. 

The question period was more lively, but most of 
the subject matter still seemed very special for public 
consumption. Only one questioner summed up public 
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frustration; he asked if outside determination of the 
issue would be acceptable. Both sides said it was not 

Feelings ran high in the live audience of 150, where 
several shades of opinion were represented. Ap- 
plause and hoots followed many answers. Seltzer 
drew his only strong negative reaction of the evening 
after Wical had said he intended to go back to his 
copy editing job at the Press. Seltver said in reply: 
“That’s one about which, at this time, I make no 
comment.” The remark drew a smattering of boos, 
and the Guild subsequently made Wical’s continued 
employment a further condition for settling. 

A number of Guildsmen in the audience asked 
questions hostile to Wical and .the union leadership. 
These barbs came from the considerable faction of 
editorial workers wanting to drop the union-shop de- 
mand. The dissidents had actually won one back-to- 
work vote, only to have it overturned. 


The moderator called on a number of Press report- 
ers, who turned out to be in the rebellious faction of 








Press Guild Unit chairman, pause, Moderator was City Club President Barton R Clausen (center 
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the Guild. One from their ranks, Forrest Allen, asked 
the final question of Wical: “How long are you 
prepared to keep us out on this issue?”” Over Wical’s 
response, a voice from the back shouted, “We want 
to go back now!” 

Wical said later that he felt it was a “curious coin- 
cidence” that dissident Guildsmen were recognized 
while “loyal” Guildsmen were not. Clausen says that, 
in retrospect, he considers the question period un- 
favorable to Wical, and that he probably should have 
called for questions first to one side and then to an- 
other. He says he was amazed at the number of anti- 
Wical questioners and surprised that the Guild 
leadership had not turned out more support for Wical. 

At the next meeting of the Press Guildsmen, the 
dissidents won a vote to accept management’s terms. 
After feeble efforts to win more money, the strike of 
American Newspaper Guild Local Number | was 
ended, overriding the recommendation of interna- 
tional headquarters. 

What did the debate accomplish? Seltzer believes 
that it helped bring about a quicker settlement. He 
says he received letters and calls nine to one in his 
favor. Wical feels that the debate had no effect, that 
the give-in vote would have come anyway, and that 
public opinion had little to do with what took place 
at the bargaining table. 

The accuracy of these varying estimates — and the 
public’s reception of the debate — is impossible to 
assay. No polls measured the audience. No follow-up 
research team or applause meter rendered a decision. 
One limited survey by local newsmen found that more 
than half of a small number of Clevelanders ques- 
tioned had seen or heard at least part of the debate. 
Estimates by broadcasters were higher. 

Ultimately, Guild opinion certainly proved more 
important than public opinion. As the question period 
dramatically revealed, the Guild was divided. The ex- 
tent to which this division was exploited by manage- 
ment may have had more bearing on the end of this 
phase of the strike than a newspaper, less audience’s 
choice of the better side. 

For broadcasting, the unique. program spread the 
“great debate” formula from the political to a non- 
political arena. Clausen, both a broadcaster and a 
principal, found the results good: “A certain amount 
of enlightenment was available to those who wanted 
to get it. The public got more information than it had 
ever had assembled at one time.” 

But Variety, in reviewing the Cleveland event said: 
‘A Kennedy-Nixon embroglio, it was not.... The yak 
session did little to enlighten the community; it did 
offer the broadcasting industry an opportunity to pro- 
vide another display of public service.” 


Portland: a strike paper 
that lasts and lasts 


By GENE KLARE 


In Port!and, where the oldest of major newspaper 
strikes is in its fourth year, there have been notable 
changes in the alignment of the city’s journalism. 
Portland’s two older newspapers, which have not 
missed a day of publication, are now staffed entirely 
by non-union labor. They have also become a ‘“‘com- 
bination” in the string owned by S. I. Newhouse. 

The most noticeable development, though, has 
been the durability of the city’s third newspaper, the 
Portland Reporter, founded by unions as a strike 
giveaway and now in its third year of daily publica- 
tion on a commercial — but unprofitable — basis. 

By the sheer fact that it still exists, the Reporter 
already has proved many prophets wrong. But the 
Reporter’s books are still deeply red. Revenue has 
fallen short of expenses in two years by $840,000, with 
this operating deficit only partly offset by $630,000 
in stock sales. Moreover, the deficit does not reflect 
the fact that nearly half of the paper’s 283 employees 
work for weekly benefit checks paid by the printers’ 
and stereotypers’ unions.”* 

The publisher, Robert D. Webb, has estimated at 
a million and a quarter dollars the amount of stock 
sale needed to change the color of the ink. Meanwhile, 
he sees progress — a 30 per cent gain in advertising 
and an 8,000 rise in circulation in 1962 to 60,000, 
third among the state’s dailies. The combined circu- 
lation of the Reporter's two competitors stands at 
339,000 (or 90,000 below their pre-strike level). The 
Reporter has approximately half the circulation of its 
direct competitor, the afternoon Oregon Journal, but 
the difference is less in Portland proper because a 
good share of Journal circulation is in other parts of 
the state. 

The Reporter first appeared as a weekly in Febru- 
ary, 1960, offered by the unions because they were 
asking the public to cancel subscriptions to the struck 





Gene Klare is on the staff of the Oregon Labor 
Press, a weekly publication in Portland. He has also 
worked on the Portland Reporter and the Oregonian, 


and was managing editor of the Boise Idaho States- 
man and the Pocatello Journal. 
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newspapers. The strikers intended to discontinue the 
paper on settlement of the dispute. 

The strike started in November, 1959, when 
stereotypers struck the two established dailies. At 
first, the Oregonian and Journal, using employees and 
executives not covered by union contracts, as well as 
inported non-union labor, printed combined editions. 
This went on for five months before they had enough 
trained personnel to separate. They were re-com- 
bined, corporately, in August, 1961, when Newhouse, 
the Oregonian’s owner since 1950, bought the 
Journal, which was subsequently moved into the 
Oregonian building 

But within five months after its birth, the Re porter 
began girding for transition to daily publication. 
Eighty local unions outside the printing trades formed 
a company that purchased and remodeled an old 
Wells-Fargo livery stable and warehouse in the city’s 
truck terminal district. The International Typograph- 
ical Union, once a frequent godfather of strike papers, 
freighted a dormant newspaper plant from Miami to 
Portland. Other newspaper unions supplied equip- 
ment not included in the ITU package. The Re porter 
later paid for the transportation, installation, and 
leasing of this equipment in shares of stock. 

The ITU decided several years ago against financ- 
ing any more newspapers. Hence its participation in 
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Another view of Portland 





In the Wall Street Journal of February 8, 
1963, Ray J..Schrick appraised the Portland 


situation: 


Three years have passed but the feelings of 
some participants still run high. The strike is 
still officially on and union workers still sub- 
scribing to the struck newspapers are “sowing 
the seeds for what could be a bitter harvest,” 
according to a recent Portland Inter-Union 
Newspaper Committee leaflet. It notes the pub- 
lishers “would like to see Portland become an 
open-shop city where workers are forced to 
scrabble along without the economic benefits 
and job security of union contracts.” 

But the ordinary public couldn’t care less. 
Today the Oregonian and the Oregon Journal 
are about as fat as ever, showing no visible 
effects of the strike. “The strike ended three 
years ago,” comments one local resident... . 

Eliminating featherbedding, plus consolidat- 
ing the two dailies, has cut “about 30%” of the 
pre-strike mechanical room manpower, accord- 
ing to square-jawed M. J. Frey, president of 
the Oregonian Publishing Co. 

“Some newspaper unions want to be like the 
railway brotherhoods—freeze progress,” charges 
one publisher spokesman. However, a news- 
paper union leader denies newspaper unions 
oppose automation and doubts the accuracy 
of the employer estimate on eliminating feather- 
bedding. 

However that may be, the success of con- 
tinued non-union publication has been a major 
worry to the unions. Leaders feared the “Port- 
land pattern,” as it was called, might spread 
around the country. In fact, about two years 
later, the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Journal suc- 
cessfully published 27 days without interruption 
when around 300 union workers of its total of 
1,500 employes stayed off the job during a strike. 
However, no non-union outside employes were 
brought in. The union men went back to their 
jobs.... 

Tempers and violence flared in the early days 
of the Portland strike on both sides of the picket 
line. Name-calling and fisticuffs ensued on sev- 
eral occasions. The climax came with the dyna- 
miting one night of 10 parked trucks under 
contract for delivering the Oregonian. Sub- 
sequently, a former stereotyper union employe 
was convicted in connection with the truck 
dynamiting. 

Even though both sides decried the use of 
violence, some citizens inevitably associated the 
single union man’s explosive act with unionism 
itself. One Portlander sympathetic to the union 
cause recalls, “I didn’t like reading about dyna- 
mited trucks.” 
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the Reporter is limited to allowing members on union 
benefits to work there with no additional salary. 
About 40 per cent of the members who lost their jobs 
in the strike work at the Re porter. The group includes 
thirty-seven newsmen the ITU took under its wing 
when the American Newspaper Guild cut off their 
strike benefits. 

The Reporter obtained stock registration in 1960 
from the Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
offering was labeled a “speculation.” The sale, at $10 
a share, began on November 4, 1960. Since, more 
than 8,300 individuals and organizations have re- 
sponded. Stockholders can be found in all states and 
in seven foreign countries, but a majority is held in 
Oregon. Ownership has also become, as The Wall 
Street Journal puts it, “a national cause among 
liberals.” 

Stockholders include such names as Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and the late Mrs. 
Roosevelt. About 25 per cent is owned by unions. The 
biggest individual share is owned by Mrs. Marshall 
Field, the widow of the founder of an earlier innova- 
tion, the Chicago Sun. 

The Reporter has learned that its lineage can 
affect linage. The paper must work hard to convince 
the business communi'y that it is a permanent com- 
mercial entity and ‘i.at it speaks with a voice inde- 
pendent of its parentage. Gradually it is chipping 
away at what appears to have been a business boycott, 
or at least a deep reluctance to advertise. Accounts 
now number more than 500 in display and more than 
400 in classified. Only about ten major local ad- 
vertisers eschew the Re porter. 

Politically, the Reporter leans toward the Demo- 
crats. Still, it has not always supported a straight 
ticket. In 1962, it endorsed two Republican candi- 
dates for county commissioner, both of whom won. 
(Organized labor opposed both.) One of the 
Republicans conducted a vigorous campaign high- 
lighted by disclosures of irregularities and cronyism 
in the county administration. This earned him the 
censure of the two Newhouse papers. 

The Reporter editorial page is most often con- 
cerned about such issues as public power, civil rights, 
natural resources, and consumer interests. A study in 
1961 of world peace through law won an award 
from the state’s bar association. The paper is an 
enthusiastic booster of community projects. It has an 
editorial advisory board, composed of representatives 
from education, business, agriculture, labor, science, 
and the clergy. 

The publisher, Webb, recently observed that the 
Reporter seems to be gaining support among Repub- 
lican executives and Democratic intellectuals, but is 








not getting enough circulation among union mem- 
bers. He quoted a taxi driver’s explanation: “The 
Reporter's comics aren’t as good as the other papers’.” 

Comics aside, a reader finds the tabloid lively and 
a little untidy, but enterprising in its coverage of local 
events. In trying to live up to its masthead principle 
(“The vision to see; the conscience to reason; the 
courage to speak’’) , the Reporter devotes much effort 
and space to articles on local governmental and social 
problems. Its disclosures resulted in the resignation 
and indictment of one county official (who died before 
coming to trial), and it helped expose questionable 
health-insurance businesses. The Reporter also likes 
to think its sniping helped another county official 
make up his mind not to seek re-election. 

In its occasional forays into investigative reporting, 
the Reporter treads ground generally unexplored by 
the two other papers in recent years. The Oregonian, 
which once did an outstanding job of bringing bright 
light to dark corners, has seemed a bit shy ever since 
its Pulitzer Prize-winning exposures of seven years 
ago were dimmed by ineffective prosecution. 

Over-all, the quality and scope of the Reporter’s 
local coverage seems as good if not better than that 


Right Type of Merger Welcome 


Every Portland citizen who uses electricity 
should realize that Portland General Electric is 
in a position to be a remarkably efficient distrib- 
utor of electricity because it serves a fairly com- 
pact area and has a concentration of customers.. 
In contrast, Pacific Power & Light is already 
sprawled over six states and is reaching for more 
territory. 

Because they have compact territories of big 
and diversified customers, the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma are able to provide electricity for 
more than 25 per cent less than we pay in Port- 
land. In contrast to the upward trend in Port- 
land rates, those of Tacoma and Seattle are 
headed down. 


It is heavily concentrated Portland General 
Electric and not spread out Pacific Power & 
Light which is in the better position to reduce 
the gap between Puget Sound and Portland 
power rates. 


Pacific Power & Light has talked about econ- 
omies prior to every previous merger. Yet it has 
not granted a subsequent rate cut except where 
it faces competition of public power districts or 
to discourage the creation of public power dis- 
tricts. The most recent example is the rate de- 
crease PP&L has just proposed for southwest 
Oregon and which utilities commissioner Jonel 
C. Hill approved, without hearings to determine 

































Editorial of March 4 combines typical Reporter . 
interests: consumers, electric power 


of the Oregonian, while the latter supplies a more 
comprehensive picture of the world outside Portland. 
The Journal’s greatest attractions are a gossipy local 
column and a sprightly sports section. 

On a day of no special importance this year, the 
Reporter in 40 tabloid pages squeezed in 937 column 
inches (excluding headlines) of staff-originated ma- 
terial (including legislative news, pictures, and sports 
and women’s pages). On the same day the Journal 
carried 1,108 inches of such matter in 28 standard 
pages and the Oregonian had 971 inches in 50 
standard pages. The Oregonian outdistanced the 
other two in the quantity of its regional, national, and 
international report. 

The Re porter’s news-content shortcomings begin 
with an under-sized staff. Other deficiencies result 
from its occasionally overlooking the obvious and its 
failure to exercise enterprise and investigative tech- 
niques. An example of overlooking the obvious came 
in January when weather commanded the public’s 
interest for nearly a week. On the first day of the 
area’s worst snowstorm in years, the Reporter men- 
tioned it only in five paragraphs on the back page. 
Like other papers, it sometimes has difficulty recog- 
nizing a story until it sees it in the opposition’s pages. 

Meager space is given national and international 
affairs, but this situation can be expected to improve 
if the paper’s size increases. Another criticism: Sports, 
features, and women’s news at times get dispropor- 
tionate space at the expense of general news. 

A cadre of veterans from the pre-strike newsrooms 
of the Oregonian and journal forms the nucleus of 
the Reporter’s small staff. From time to time the 
paper loses one of its old hands when personal finan- 
cial problems prove too severe for subsistence-level 
pay. (The publisher works for the $79 a week that 
others on union benefits receive.) But the paper has 
attracted a number of young newsmen who are 
willing to work at a sacrifice, and a number of old- 
timers who no longer have growing families. 

The Reporter is directed by veteran Portlanders. 
Webb was on the Oregonian for twenty-four years. 
The editor, Llewellyn M. Gardiner, who attended 
Portland’s Reed College with Webb, worked at the 
Oregonian for sixteen years. Lynn Wykoff, the Re- 
porter’s managing editor, was an Oregonian staffer 
for twenty-four years. The Reporter reached outside 
the union family for its advertising director and cir- 
culation manager, who are former executives in those 
departments on the other two papers. The Re porter’s 
city editor was previously the Journal’s night editor. 

The other papers have had to replace these men — 
and others. The strike has hit hardest the Oregon- 
ian, in pre-strike years one of the best newspapers in 
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the country. There was an overnight disintegration of 
a distinguished staff when many of its Guild mem- 
bers did not cross the stereotypers’ picket line. (Only 
about half of the Guild members eventually re- 
turned to their jobs.) The list of those who left is 
studded with names that literally made the news in 
Portland: Wallace Turner and William Lambert, 
Pulitzer Prize winners and Nieman Fellows, are now 
with The New York Times and Time, respectively, 
in California bureaus. Robert A. Lee, one of Port- 
land’s top news editor, is with The New York Times 
Western Edition. He was the Re porter’s publisher in 
its first month. 


Some left the newsroom for other pursuits. A 


former Nieman Fellow is now a college public-rela~ 


tions man; an outstanding city desk man is an 
executive with a municipal agency; a prize-winning 
education editor teaches journalism, and one of the 
city’s most promising young reporters has become a 
public-information aide in Washington. 

The loss has not been just in personnel. Discerning 
readers note a seeming decline of vitality in the two 
older dailies. And the strike seems to have given the 
Oregonian and Journal a compulsive anti-union atti- 
tude — all the more apparent because the two papers 
had been notably fair in their coverage of labor news. 

Partisans of the Reporter, who are keenly aware 
that it keeps Portland from having an entirely ab- 
sentee-owned press, see in the young and independent 
newspaper a hope of restoring the former energies of 
the city’s journalism. But the Reporter has many 
bread-and-butter problems of survival to solve before 
it can become a beacon of excellence. 


Manchester: Teddy v. Loeb 


Outside a ski lodge at Stowe, Vermont, on Febru- 
ary 24, a photographer for the Vermont Sunday 
News snapped an unposed — and unwelcome — pic- 
ture of Senator Edward M. (‘“Teddy”) Kennedy, 
who was on a skiing holiday with his brother, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, and their wives. What 
happened next is a matter of dispute. According to 
the photographer, Philip Lawson, Ted Kennedy 
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PHILIP N. LAWSON, 21, of St. Albans, after Lawson took an unposed picture of 
Vt., a staff photographer for the Vermont the senator. Lawson claims the incident 
Sunday News, holds the exposed roll of occurred outside The Lodge, at Smugglers’ 
film and a ripped leather case which he Notch. : 
claims was the work of Sen. Ted Kennedy ‘(UPI Photo) 


Loeb Asks Ted Apologize, 
Pay for Damaging Camera 


Before taking legal action‘nection with the incident which|between Sen. Kennedy and 
against Sen. Kennedy for de-joccurred at Stowe, Vt. last!Photographer Lawson. Without 
struction of a news photograph-|weekend by the fact that the exception they have all found 
er’s film and damage to his senator yesterday denied that'that Lawson's account of what 
camera, William Loeb, publish- he had forcibly snatched the|happened is completely accu 
er of the Vermoitt Sunday News news camera from Photograph- rate. Surely Sen. Kennedy 
and other New England news-\er Phil Lawson's hands. Ken-|should have known_that the 

apers b nnoupesdwedy 5 > Di t ug . 


Page-one item, Union Leader, February 26 


grabbed his camera, damaging the flash attachment, 
and carried the camera into the lobby of the lodge, 
where he exposed the film. While the senator was 
removing the camera from its case, Lawson added, 
the stitching of the case burst open on one side. 

Kennedy’s version differed in details. His office 
said that the senator had merely asked Lawson not to 
use the picture — and the photographer “was very 
cooperative and handed over the film.” “Did Teddy 
Grab or Ask?” was the headline in the Binghamton 
(New York) Press, and thai scemed the critical ques- 
tion. Newspapers generally carried wire-service stories 
that gave approximately equal space to the conflicting 
versions of the incident. 

There was no such indecision, however, in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire — at least, not in the ac- 
counts of the Manchester Union Leader, whose 
publisher, William Loeb, also publishes the Vermont 
Sunday News and is an outspoken adversary of the 
Kennedy administration. The Union Leader’s first 
story on February 25, running under a three-column, 
page-one head (“Angry Ted Kennedy Clashes With 
Vt. News Cameraman”) made no mention of the 
Kennedy’s denial that he had snatched the camera. 
































In the 206-line story, 101 lines were devoted to quot- 
ing Lawson, and 59 lines more to a statement by 
publisher Loeb, which said in part: “The clash... 
indicates that the Kennedys are not content with 
managing the news, as in the case of Cuba. Now they 
apparently intend to suppress the news...” Loeb’s 
statement also blamed the Attorney General for hav- 
ing failed to restrain his younger brother, though in 
quoting Lawson’s account, the Union Leader itself 
noted parenthetically that “Bobby was nowhere 
around” when the incident occurred. 

The Union Leader’s second-day story on February 
26 (“Loeb Asks Ted Apologize, Pay for Damaging 
Camera”). led with another communique from Loeb 
denouncing Senator Kennedy’s statement as “in- 
credibly stupid as well as immoral” and suggesting 
that “the habit of lying apparently runs in the Ken- 
nedy family.” What had Senator Kennedy said to 
provoke such a denunciation? In its 78-line story, 
which included 50 lines of direct quotation from the 
publisher, the Union Leader noted only that “Loeb 
asserted that his newspaper is forced to take action 

. . by the fact that the senator yesterday denied that 
he had forcibly snatched the news camera from 
Photographer Phil Lawson’s hands. Kennedy said 
the photographer had voluntarily surrendered the 
camera.” 

On February 27, the third day after the incident, 
the Union Leader put on page one a demand by 


Point-of-view reporting 


Time, April 19, 1963: 










New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller was running for President. His state’s 
legislative session was over. a successful 
speaking trip to the Midwestern hustings 
had ended, and now Rocky stormed 
that bastion of political professionalism— 
Washington, D.C. There. he wowed his 
fellow Republicans. 


Rocky's tough talk inevitably brought 
low-blow cries from Democrats. But it 
made a great hit with the Republicans on 
Capitol Hill—and they were the ones 
Rockefeller was aiming to please. 
































former Vermont Governor F. Ray Keyser, Jr., attor- 
ney for Lawson and the company, that Senator 
Kennedy apologize for “allegedly damaging a news 
photographer’s camera.” Though it carried an AP 
credit and was more restrained that the paper’s earlier 
coverage, the story devoted seven paragraphs to Key- 
ser’s demand, while giving only one paragraph — the 
next to last — to Kennedy’s denial. 

On February 28, the Union Leader led with a 
charge by a Kennedy spokesman that the demand for 
an apology was “obviously a political stunt.” But off- 
setting this belated balance, the paper printed the 
full text of Keyser’s 434-word letter. 

The uproar ended with a letter to the photographer 
from Kennedy, who apologized for the ‘“misunder- 
standing” but pointedly did not admit having grabbed 
the camera. 

Before the apology, however, Loeb got in still an- 
other published shot at Kennedy in a Union Leader 
story on March | quoting the publisher’s remarks on 
a Boston radio program. On the program, the paper 
reported, Loeb lashed out at President Kennedy’s 
attempts to manage the news, and said he doubted 
“if news can be managed without the approval of the 
publishers.” 

No mention was made of a point at least equally 
valid: News can also be managed by a publisher, as 
the Union Leader demonstrated. 

JOHN LUTER 
















Newsweek, April 22, 1963: 


Johnny Carson told his NBC-TV “To 
night” show audience last week about 
the postcard a friend had just received 
from New York’s Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, on a visit to Washington. “Having 
wonderful time,” it read, “wish I was 
here.” The governor, still pursuing his 
disavowed Presidential ambitions, was 
indeed visiting Washington—but having 
less than a wonderful time. 


“His performance with respect to Cuba 
was a shabby bit of politicking,” said the 
Republican Washington Evening Star. 
“Extraordinary mishmash,” complained 
the Republican New York Herald Trib- 
une. 
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By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


In 1916, when he was safely out of the Presidency, 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “One of our defects as a 
nation is a tendency to use what have been called 
weasel words.” But earlier, when he was Vice Presi- 
dent (in fact, only four days before President McKin- 
ley was shot), TR nationalized the far more prudent 
adage, “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 

One of the ways a prudent President can speak 
softly —or use weasel words, as some of our verbal 
Rough Riders would put it—is to pretend that he 
hasn’t spoken at all. The most common way of doing 
this in Washington is to conduct a news conference 
under the Lindley Rules, named for Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, a former correspondent now working the other 
side of the street as a special assistant to the Secretary 
of State. Under the Lindley Rules, a creation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s press conferences, no meeting 
took place so far as the public is concerned. If re- 
porters want to use something the nonspeaker has 
not said at the unmeeting, they must paraphrase the 
nonspeaker and attribute his ideas to their own intui- 
tion or some nameless source. This type of conference 
has come to be known as the “backgrounder.” 

The method is not limited to Washington. It is 
used in most capitals where press and public are 
kibitzers of government. Outside of government, it 
is employed by labor-management negotiators, by 
corporation executives, and even by university officials 
trying to fire the football coach. The ostensible pur- 
pose of letting an official speak to the press without 
being identified is to give the press the benefit of 
frank talk. If a high official speaks ex cathedra he is 





This is the fourth of Ben H. Bagdikian’s special 
reports from Washington. 
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The President nonspeaks 











irretrievably stuck with whatever he says—so what 
he says on the record is likely to be cautious and con- 
ventional, especially if he is engaged in confidential 
negotiations on that particular subject. 

Yet it is often necessary to say sharp things within 
earshot of the public, or to test a new idea before 
labeling it “Policy.” At the same time, getting caught 
saying different things to different people is a perpet- 
ual hazard among diplomats, politicians, and philand- 
erers. The Lindley Rules carry a hazard for the 
reporter, an escape for the source. An official may 
disavow his private statement if it jeopardizes an 
important objective. 

This is either slightly two-faced or downright dis- 
honest, depending on the latitude the official gives 
himself. It is pointless to pretend that politics and 
international relations are conducted with the naked 
honesty of the confessional. But it is wrong to assume 
that there are no limits whatever to the division be- 
tween private talk and public policy. Too wide a gap 
destroys both private and public credibility of the 
man and his policies. 

All of Washington uses and abuses the Lindley 
Rules. In March, for example, Congress became self- 
righteously angry at the Executive Branch for using 
unattributed interviews to take cracks at legislative 
committees looking into the TFX matter, but a four- 
fingered idiot would be able to count on one hand all 
the Senators and Representatives who have never 
taken advantage of being able to say one thing in 
private and another in public. 

The “nost celebrated unattributed interview of re- 
cent memory was a background briefing held in the 
living room of the Palm Beach, Florida, vacation 
quarters of President Kennedy last December 31. For 
more than two hours the President answered questions 
from thirty-five White House correspondents, ranging 


over foreign and domestic issues as they looked at 





year’s end. The session achieved fame for a number 
of reasons. For one thing, within six days the rule on 
non-attribution had been broken. For another, the 
resulting stories created irritation in Europe, or at 
least in European newspapers, this irritation being 
based on an inaccurate interpretation of what the 
President had said. It also stirred up some American 
editors to cast a pox on the whole situation of 
the backgrounder, apparently because they see it 
merely as a public-relations device or a cowardly act 
of refusing to take personal responsibility for what 
one says. Some of the proprietors of the printed press 
were further aggrieved because much of what the 
President told the word men privately he had already 
said publicly for the hated medium of television on 
December 17. 

The most startling side of this background confer- 
ence in retrospect was the way it demonstrated how 
the system of mass journalism multiplies error. It is 
now known precisely what the President said at Palm 
Beach, and it is known what ended up in foreign 
headlines (and domestic ones). They are not the 
same. The errors were printed not by the scandal- 
mongers but by solemn and prestigious newspapers. 

The agreement not to identify the President was 
broken by men who were not present and so not bound 
formally by the agreement (though any time a news- 
paperman ignores the etiquette he weakens confidence 
in a process he may himself use at other times and 
places). Only one of 300 foreign reporters in this 
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country was at Palm Beach (Alistair Cooke of The 
Manchester Guardian, now an American citizen). 
But the event was hardly secret. 

When the story hit the Washington offices of the 
foreign correspondents it was hot news; it would be- 
come incandescent if they could only break through 
the transparent fiction of “the highest authority,” 
which the men in Palm Beach had agreed to use as 
a substitute for “the President”. Being under no agree- 
ment personally, they broke through rapidly. Louis 
Heren of the Times of London, after three days,-had 
a quotation set in small type in a story, making plain 
it contained the words of President Kennedy. The 
next day Henry Brandon of The Sunday Times (no 
relation) had whole chunks quoted directly. 

Brandon said he had been given permis ion by the 
White House. The White House says Br2: don asked 
McGeorge Bundy, the President’s spe~*-.| assistant, 
if he could quote directly and Bundy said it would 
be all right with him if Brandon would clear it with 
Pierre Salinger, the President’s press secretary, or 
Robert Manning, assistant secretary of state for pub- 
lic affairs. Salinger and Manning say that they did 
not hear from Brandon. 

A different case was that of C. L. Sulzberger. Tom 
Wicker was at the briefing for The New York Times, 
having agreed not to disclose that the source was the 
President. Sulzberger, also of the Times but in Paris, 
wrote a column on January 9 identifying the source. 
Earlier, as he had the year before, the Times’s Arthur 


“It’s an honor this evening to present 
the nation’s Highest Authority, who 
will be introduced by a Spokesman 
Close to the President, following re- 
marks by A Highly Placed Official and 
A Usually Reliable Source. Everything 
will be Off the Record.” 


Renault in Frontier Magazine 
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Krock had implied in print that it was the President. 

Like all etiquette, the Lindley Rules were violated 
when it became important for someone to break 
them. This violation seemed important to some for- 
eign correspondents because they believed that the 
President had said something drastic about future re- 
lations in the Atlantic alliance; if, in fact, he had said 
what the extreme stories had him saying, it would 
become of commanding importance to know that it 
was, indeed, the President who had said these things. 

What the President said was in answer to the fol- 
lowing question: 

Mr. President, this may be over-generalizing 
or over-simplifying, but a few things in recent 
months, like Cuba, the job at Nassau, the men- 
tion of the Congo, have given me the impression 
that you are moving in asserting a more positive 
leadership for the United States in this Alliance 
and in the world, having in mind what you 
said in the television interviews about how we 
have been financing the things all along. 

The President replied: 

Well, I think we are more aware, probably, 
that we are going to incur at intervals people’s 
displeasure. This is sort of a revolving cycle. At 
least I think the United States ought to be more 
aware of it, and I think too often in the past we 
have defined our leadership as an attempt to be 
rather well regarded in all these countries. The 
fact is, you can’t possibly carry out any policy 
without causing major frictions. 

The President gave examples of places where com- 
plete agreement with the policy of one friend would 
displease other friends, as in the cases of France, 
India-Pakistan, and the Congo. He concluded his 
answer : 

So I think what we have to do is to be ready 
to accept a good deal more expressions of news- 
paper and governmental opposition to the 
United States in order to get something done 
than we have perhaps been willing to do in the 
past. I don’t expect that the United States will 
be more beloved, but I would hope that we 
could get more done. 

This was approximately four minutes of an hour- 
long discussion of foreign affairs. There was a ten- 
minute break for coffee, and then more than an hour 
on domestic affairs. The foreign affairs stories were 
to be held for use in morning papers of January 2, 
the domestic stories for afternoon papers of that day. 
The meeting broke up in early afternoon. Before 6 
p.m. a stenographer’s verbatim transcript was posted. 
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This made meaningless the later criticism of some 

British correspondents that the problem arose from 

the alleged inability of American correspondents to 

take shorthand. The first wire-service story carried a 

transmission time of 9:33 that night. There had been 

plenty of time to check the President’s actual words. 
The Associated Press lead was this: 


President Kennedy intends to follow up his 
Cuban success by exerting stronger leadership 
over the West’s Cold War policies—even at 
the risk of offending sensitive allies. 





The United Press International lead said: 
President Kennedy feels the Cuban missile 
crisis taught Russia a lesson and may have im- 
proved slightly the chances for keeping the 
world at peace in 1963. 
The New York Times service lead said: 


President Kennedy believes the onrush of 
Communist influence in the world was checked 
in 1962 and that the outlook for peace is slightly 
better in 1963. 


One needs to read the entire transcript — or better 
still to have been at Palm Beach —to judge which of 
the President's dissertations made the best lead. The 
AP, at least to this reader, is not literally wrong in 
its wording, but does not accurately express the 
emphasis and tone of the President’s statement. There 
is an important difference between resignation to in- 
escapable fact and an aggressive statement that you 
will take the initiative regardless of others’ feelings. 

The AP lead was a sharpened paraphrase of what 
the President had said. And this more pointed para- 
phrase, implying a priority in the President’s thinking, 
had news-making consequences of its own. 

The sharpening process is encouraged by the 
intense competition among the news services, espe- 
cially AP and UPI, which keep score on how many 
customers picked one wire-service story over its rival’s. 
The reporters are then told the score. All of this 
puts an extra premium on the punchy lead, the active 
verb, the vivid adjective. These are not necessarily 
bad pressures—it is good to be as dramatic and 
specific as the facts allow—but they are dangerous 
in diplomacy and politics, as opposed to earthquakes 
and personalities. 

Whatever the wisdom of the leads, or their ac- 
curacy, the AP story was about to dominate the 
field. The French and the German news agencies, 
and Reuters, used AP. Heren of the London Times 
was in Washington, where he received the UPI story 
and was about to fashion from this his version of how 
the President felt about foreign relations. But before 
he did, a neighbor on the ninth floor in the National 
Press Building, the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
walked in and showed Heren the lead that had come 





off BBC’s AP ticker. Heren at once selected the AP 
version as his text for the day. (By this time the New 
York office of the London Times also had the AP 
version in hand and was urging it upon Heren). On 
January 2 the Times carried this headline: 

TOUGH LEADERSHIP RESOLUTION 

BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
Heren’s story read, in part: 

President Kennedy...is determined to pro- 
vide strong leadership for the West, and strive 
harder to solve some cold war problems even 
if it hurts his closest allies. 

He is willing to ignore allied criticism, which 
apparently is accepted as the price for progress. 
The action in Cuba, the scuttling of the Skybolt 
programme, and the dispatch of a military mis- 
sion to the Congo, which were all undertaken 
without prior consultation, are apparently in- 


dications of the new tough policy towards the 
alliance. 


Toughness has a certain appeal, even to the 
most sophisticated Americans...the tone is un- 
mistakable...the President has made known 
that he will pace the foreign stage like a young 
lion... 

The next day in Paris, Le Monde carried the head- 
line: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY HAS DECIDED TO DIRECT 
THE WESTERN ALLIANCE WITHOUT WORRYING 
ABOUT OBJECTIONS OF THE ALLIES 

In a boldface preface, Le Monde said of the Presi- 
dent’s dissertation at Palm Beach: “The heart of 
the matter can be summed up in several words: It 
is indeed decided to go ahead and put back some 
order in the Atlantic alliance, no matter what criti- 
cism and resistance may be encountered in Europe.” 

By January 6 The Observer Weekend Review in 
London was running a four-column spread under 
the head: 

AULD ACQUAINTANCE FORGOT? 

Underneath was a picture on the left of Winston 
Churchill with a quotation from his Fulton, Missouri, 
speech in 1946 on “the fraternal association of the 
English-speaking peoples.” On the right was a picture 
of President Kennedy, “The President’s New Year 
Resolution at Palm Beach, 1963,” and quoting what 
had been essentially the AP lead: “He is determined 
to provide stronger leadership for the West and strive 
harder to solve some Cold War problems even at the 
risk of hurting some of his closest allies.” 

Underneath this spreading chestnut there were 
some itemized “beach thoughts” such as: ‘The 
President feels that since America so predominantly 
pays the piper in general Cold War effort she should 
also call the tune.” 

At each step, as can be seen, more was written into 
what was reportedly said in the room at Palm Beach. 


What the headlines said 


San Diego Union, using UPI story: 


Kennedy Sees Gain 
In Peace Prospects 


Louisville Courier-Journal, using AP: 


JFK Hopes To Take Initiative 
In Cold War Away From Reds 


Minneapolis Tribune, staff correspondent: 


JFK Views No sharp turn in events be- 


cause of happenings in 
1962, and no letup in prob- 


the World lems. Events may be more 


manageable in 1963... 
and opportunities may be 
of 1963: greater. 


Los Angeles Times, staff correspondent: 


Kennedy fo 


Be Tougher 
With Allies 


St. Thomas (Ontario) Times-Journal, AP: 


KENNEDY 10 BE COLD WAR BOSS 


Times of London, January 2: 


TOUGH LEADERSHIP RESOLUTION 
BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Le Monde, Paris, January 3: 


LE PRESIDENT KENNEDY EST DECIDE 
a diriger alliance occidentale sans trop s‘occuper 
des objections éventuelles des alliés 
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WASHINGTON 


What became obscured in the process, more easily in 
continental reporting than American, was the dis- 
tinction between what a man actually said and what 
the writer thought he meant. Both elements are neces- 
sary, especially where a man’s words do not tell the 
whole story, or are meaningless without background. 
Both are needed, just as both vinegar and oil are 
needed in a good salad, but it is a poor mixer of salads 
who cannot tell vinegar from oil. 

The Palm Beach briefing was a classic illustration 
of the fact that the news source has one picture in 
his head as he speaks, the reporter has another as he 
listens, the editor another as he decides how to play 
the story, and the consumer still another as he reads. 

This difference in the points of view of news 
source, of news handler, and of news reader is one 
reason news makers are so often appalled at how 
their words are treated in print. The President shapes 
his words carefully to run the gantlet of reporters- 
editors-Congress-foreigners-lobbies. But these words 
are then selected and paraphrased by a reporter whose 
words have to run the different gantlet of personal 
perception-editor’s judgment-reader interest. 

This is good and proper, since a news source is 
seldom an objective judge of his own activities or 
words. If the press has any social function other than 
to operate typewriters it is to bring a set of values 
to news that is different from those of either the source 
or the reader. 

But an intelligent news source has a reason for ex- 
pressing things the way he does, and the better a 
reporter understands these reasons, the less violence 
he will do to the intent of the speaker. This is an 
argument for the specialist-reporter. In the first half 
of the Palm Beach backgrounder perhaps State De- 
partment correspondents would have been better re- 
porters than the White House regulars. Some White 
House regulars have a demonstrated competence in 
foreign affairs; many have not. 

This case is also argument for keeping at a mini- 
mum the reprocessings a reporter’s story gets after he 
turns it in, and for maximum knowledge and compe- 
tence in the handling. There is an unavoidable loss in 
accuracy even with the best reporter — he simply 
can’t reproduce the total scene, especially when he 
operates under such restrictions as the Lindley Rules. 
Thereafter the losses multiply. It is almost a mathe- 
matical rule that the larger the number of inter- 
mediaries between news event and print, the greater 
the distortion. There is also a geographical rule: the 
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nearer to the scene that the final version is written, the 
more the story will focus on the news event; the 
farther away, the more it will have its eye on the 
customers. 


There is a great increase in this distortion when 
the news crosses to a foreign arena, since ft must be 
fed to an audience with so different a set of news 
values that the strictly domestic reporter can hardly 
predict what picture his words will create in the mind 
of the distant alien. 

Under the best of conditions, brute space makes 
a difference. The wire men, more than their col- 
leagues, have to compress and sharpen. This isa severe 
pressure on a man handling a long, delicate story: 
The President and the reporters at Palm Beach spoke 
about 8,000 words about foreign affairs. The AP 
story on the A wire ran about 1,500 words; the New 
York Times story, about 2,000. The AP’s shift in focus 
came not from the usual lack of time and need for 
space, but perhaps from the lifetime habit of operat- 
ing under such conditions. The Times story kept care- 
fully close to the President’s own words; the AP, in 
not much less space, sharpened and paraphrased. 

The incident cast a momentary pall on the Presi- 
dential backgrounder as an institution. The first re- 
action of the White House was “never again.” But 
this really means, “Well, hardly ever.” The back- 
grounder is too useful—to both sides—to abandon. 
The President needs to mass-produce some education 
of the press to his problems. Merely as a method of 
maintaining cordial professional relations, the back- 
grounder has its own self-serving function. For the 
press, any time the President of the United States 
wants to sit down and talk, it is mandatory for pro- 
fessional reasons to listen carefully. 

The Presidential backgrounder will be held again, 
but under different conditions that will select the re- 
porters in a new way—perhaps without much ad- 
vance notice, thus giving the White House the ability 
to pick, time, place, and participants. Political and 
press critics will see this as handpicking. In a sense 
it will be, but it would be a rash assumption that this 
would be merely to select friends rather than access to 
important audiences. The dateline, finally, is likely to 
be Washington, which would make the fiction of the 
source slightly less transparent. 

One must report one shocking statement by the 
President at Palm Beach that has so far gone unre- 
ported. In one portion John Kennedy, no doubt still 
under the strain of Cuba, Nassau, and de Gaulle, 
succumbed to Winston’s Syndrome: he used “like” 
when he should have used “as.” But in the next 
sentence he returned to the English language, as a 
President should. 





The Computeriter revolution 


A Utopian fiction 


The following is a work of the imagination; it may 
be one of the first items of science fiction written 
about the newspaper business. Its author is Edward 
Edelson, a reporter for the New York World-Tele- 
gram & Sun, who has been following closely the ad- 
vances of computers into newspaper printing. 


By EDWARD EDELSON 


By the middle of the 1960’s, the experts were so 
certain of what would happen to American news- 
papers that there were no longer any debates about it. 
There were going to be fewer metropolitan news- 
papers, suburban papers would flourish, competition 
would fade sadly away, and television would continue 
to elbow newspapers into the tightest of corners. 
Within twenty years, it was freely predicted, every 
newspaper would either buy its way into a monopoly 
or be bought by a chain. With the subject becoming 
too hackneyed for hand-wringing, there was little 
reason to look for any revolutionary change in the 
nature of newspapers. It was just at this time that 
the revolution began. 

Its father was George Hilburton Hargraves, who 
inherited the Bartlesberry (Pennsylvania) Clarion 


from his father early in 1965. The Clarion was a 
7,200-circulation daily that had declined somewhat 
from its barely perceptible peak, reached early in the 
forty-three-year reign of the elder Hargraves. It was 
a stodgy, respectable sheet, not much worse than any- 
thing else in its class and firmly profitable. Hargraves 
pere had paid little attention to anything but its net 
profit and his son, then barely 30, might have been 
expected to let things rock along as before. 

But the younger Hargraves, a Harvard man, already 
a world traveler and something of a scientific dilet- 
tante, restlessly began making changes. Roaming 
through the Clarion’s rambling, outmoded plant, he 
asked unexpected questions, taught himself the print- 
er’s trade and then began spending for new equip- 
ment. After six months the Clarion was making 20 
per cent more profit on the same advertising revenue. 
Now Hargraves read the paper thoroughly for the 
first time. 

He had taken some interest in the Clarion’s news 
columns, as much as his schedule allowed, but he had 
few ideas about style and was indifferent to content, 
once he satisfied himself that the community was 
getting what it wanted. What impressed him most, as 
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he read the collected back issues of the Clarion page 
by page, was “the sheer repetitiveness of the day-to- 
day items that made up the bulk of the news we 
printed,” as he wrote later. After a month of reading 
and classifying, he had the broad outlines of a new 
species of newspaper firm in his mind. 

“The notion came to me,” Hargraves wrote, “as 
I read through the women’s pages of the Clarion. 
I read column after column of wedding, engagement 
and tea party stories, most of them very nearly iden- 
tical except for names. It struck me one afternoon 
that there was no reason for a reporter to spend his 
time writing out the immutable formulas for births, 
engagements, weddings and deaths. Surely, here was 
the ideal place for science to save me money.” 

The idea of turning machines to work on words 
was not unknown at the time. Computer translations 
of scientific papers were a commonplace, and some 
experiments in related fields were under way. Tele- 
typesetting — the non-human setting of type using 
punched tape — was already common in the news- 
paper business. But though a method had been devel- 
oped that allowed a reporter to punch a Teletypset- 
ting tape as he wrote his story, automation for the 
most part had bypassed the news room. It was Har- 
graves’ vision of a new form of newspaper and his 
firm grasp of economics that were to change this. 

He turned for help to Quincy Snyder, a resident 
of Bartlesberry who had just left his engineering job 
with Sperry Rand to experiment with unorthodox 
ideas about computers. Snyder, nearly as young as 
Hargraves and possibly a more zealous worker, 
became a perfect collaborator. During the wecks that 
followed, the two men held long, intense discussions 
in Hargraves’ cramped office, hammering out solu- 
tions to the problems that arose from Hargraves’ 
suggestions. Snyder proved to have as solid an under- 
standing of newspaper economics as did Hargraves. 

“It would have been relatively easy to automate 
almost immediately,” Snyder has written. “But cost, 
more than anything, was the complicating factor. I 
had to remember at every turn that we were trying 
to compete with the relatively low per-hour price of 
newspaper labor. It was necessary to cut every pos- 
sible corner to bring the project in at a practical cost.” 

It was three months before the theoretical work 
was done and they could start building the machinery. 
Here a stubborn refusal to admit the complexity of 
their job was an asset for Hargraves and Snyder. If 
they had accepted the then current scientific opinion 
of the project’s chance of success, they might never 
have begun. Historians of technology have com- 
pared their leap ahead of their times, using what most 
experts would have called inadequate means, to that 
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of the Wright brothers. The first Hargraves-Snyder 
computer was a ludicrous failure; the second, 
although it already incorporated much of the radical 
and ingenious equipment designed by Snyder, was 
not much better. As his expenses mounted Hargraves 
was tempted to sell the idea to obtain financing. At 
Snyder’s insistence he went into debt to pay for suc- 
ceeding machines. More than a year after work had 
begun, after many false starts, they prepared for a 
practical trial of Number Six, the first workable Com- 
puteriter — a name we owe to Hargraves. 

The trial came on the night of September 17, 1967. 
We have Hargraves’ description of the scene — scof- 
fing reporters standing by as a punched tape was fed 
into the four-foot cube that held Number Six, printers 
lounging in from the composing room to watch, the 
distraught women’s editor wringing a handkerchief 
at her desk, and the reflective silence as the final tape 
was fed into a linotype machine to produce, with a 





clatter, its news stories. The test was a success, of 
course, and the Clarion’s readers were given, the fol- 
lowing morning, the first non-human newspaper 
stories ever written. 

For all its historic importance, Number Six was a 
disappointment to Hargraves. Barely two columns of 
type were written and set by the Computeriter on its 
first run, and hardly more than that on succeeding 
days. Hargraves was able to reduce his staff some- 
what — the women’s editor went — but the savings 
he had hoped for eluded him. With the pressure of 
his debts increasing day by day, Hargraves, over 
Snyder’s protest, sold his share of their patents to the 
Morgan Corporation, with the proviso that Snyder 
would keep his rights to the Computeriter. 

It was a bad move. Hargraves sold himself out just 
before the dust of a stampede toward the Com- 
puteriter appeared over the horizon. Morgan soon 
scrapped its original cautious plans and began turning 
out Computeriters at top speed in a hastily built as- 
sembly line constructed, under Snyder’s supervision, 
in a vacant ice cream plant near Bartlesberry. 

The need was there and the Computeriter filled it. 
Smaller newspapers were the first buyers; most large 
papers delayed, appalled by the crude copy that came 
from the first clumsy Computeriters. But the Com- 
puteriter was improved steadily, and publishers all 
over the country leaped to put the new machines into 
operation. One evidence of the trend was the situa- 
tions-wanted section of Editor G Publisher, which 
nearly doubled in size within the year. The amount 
of Computerited copy (the term was denounced as a 
barbarism but became common usage) increased at 
an exponential rate. 


With the Computeriter turning out 60 per cent of 








the nation’s obituaries, far-sighted men began to see 
greater possibilities for it. Frank Jaspers, publisher of 
the Haven (New Mexico) Sun-Star, wrote: “Why 
should I pay a reporter $75 a week when a Com- 
puteriter can do the same job and give me a depre- 
ciation write-off to boot?” It was not that simple, 
however. It soon became obvious that only the wire 
services could afford to pay the high costs of Com- 
puteriting any appreciable amount of hard news copy. 
(The New York Times announced tersely that, aside 
from obituaries, it would not use the Computeriter — 
a resolve it maintained for six years.) The Associated 
Press signed with RCA, United Press International 
turned to IBM, and both were soon able to announce 
great advances. But both found their finances strained. 

The sheer number of facts to be programmed in all 
but the most routine news stories made for slow, 
expensive work. Old Number Six had three pro- 
grams for wedding stories alone. One began, “An- 
nouncement has been made...”; the second: 

. (Church) was the scene (day) of the 
wedding...” ; and the third: ““____ (Name of bride) 
became the wife- (date)... Number Six had 
four programs for obituaries, two for engagements. 
The wire services, on the other hand, found that, 
aside from the simplest and most predictable news 
events — religious holidays, highway death counts, 
and the like — the number of alternate leads to be 
programmed was almost prohibitively large. Both AP 
and UPI pressed ahead, however, and by early 1972 
32 per cent of AP copy was Computerited. 

The only answer given their more vocal critics by 
the wire services, and a truthful one, was that insistent 
demands from publishers were responsible for the 
headlong pace of Computeriterization. Indeed, pub- 
lishers and their trade organizations continued to call 
for more Computerited copy despite pleas by the wire 
services for more time to eliminate crudities. 

The successes of Computeriting were so great that 
many observers looked ahead to the reporterless news- 
paper. We find Hargraves (who had gained the same 
sort of fame as had, in another era, John Augustus 
Sutter) predicting that no reporters would be needed 
after 1980. But it was found that some reporters 


would always be needed. Someone had to gather 
facts; not all stories could be Computerited; and 
some human work was invariably needed on Com- 
puterited copy. The demand for reporters stabilized, 
after the initial panic, at slightly above half its former 
level. Of the many labor disputes caused by the Com- 
puteriter, the most significant was the 310-day New 
York strike that broke the power of the Newspaper 
Guild, removing the last barrier to the fullest use of 
the Computeriter. 

The problem of the “obsolete reporter” (a phrase 
coined by a Presidential Task Force on Journalism) 
was solved rather quickly, considering the tumult it 
aroused. Many reporters found work in neighboring 
fields, since only the largest public-relations com- 
panies could afford the Computeriter and it was 
found almost useless in advertising. 

Schools of journalism felt the effects of the Com- 
puteriter almost as drastically. It was a curiosity of 
the times that the journalism schools, at the moment 
when there was the least use for their graduates, were 
flooded with contributions from publishers made af- 
fluent by Computeriting. The New York University 
School of Communication Arts, in an almost un- 
matched action, refused a $500,000 gift from Quincy 
Snyder with the explanation that it found no reason- 
able use for the money. 

The revolution, by then, was very nearly over, and 
evolution went on more placidly. There were some 
chronic complainers, but most professional students 
of journalism took the balanced view. The typical 
newspaper office of today, after all, with its quiet 
bank of Computeriters facing a small island of desks, 
may easily be preferred to the rubbish-littered news 
room of pre-Computeriter days. There were some 
excesses; few defend the programmed editorials 
eagerly adopted by many small newspapers, and 
many miss the more varied style of individual journal- 
ism, although only the most nostalgic regret the 
passing of the typographical error. The hand-written 
news story is in the same category as the hand-made 
pair of shoes: admirable, but a trifle too expensive 
for everyday use. American newspapers, everyone 
acknowledges, are on a firmer financial foundation 
than ever before, and they are printing more news 
more quickly than ever. 

Ten years after he had his original vision, George 
Hargraves was asked by an interviewer if he regretted 
his role in the Computeriter revolution. “I only regret 
not having enough money to see it through,” Har- 
graves answered. “We have the greatest newspaper 
system in the world, and the Computeriter is the heart 
of it. The Computeriter is American journalism’s 
finest hour.” 
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BOOKS 


A half-told story 


THE CENSORS AND THE SCHOOLS. By Jack Nelson and 
Gene Roberts, Jr. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
$4.50. 


In this brisk exposé, two 1962 Nieman Fellows lay 
bare the activities of pressure groups ranging from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to little-known 
fanatics like the Texans for America in the field of 
school-book censorship. In some instances, the authors 
show, these self-appointed blacklisters have been 
alarmingly successful. They have made state and local 
school boards drop texts and ban reputable books 
from school libraries. They have intimidated textbook 
publishers to such a degree that some have cravenly 
agreed to revise favorable references to the United 
Nations, while most live in fear of a page or even 
a sentence that might give the censors offense. 

The book shows how the Meriden (Connecticut) 
Journal and Record put to rout one group of DAR- 
inspired zealots who charged that the town’s school 
texts were “brainwashing” students. The two papers 
simply told the whole story: who the accusers were, 
what they regarded as “subversive,” what notable 
educators thought about their charges, and (after this 
had sunk in) how town and school officials laughed 
them out of court. 

But the authors complain they found few such 
examples of full reporting. Their final chapter con- 
tains an indictment that is worth quoting, especially 
since Editor & Publisher’s review of the book made it 
appear that the press was in the forefront of the fight 
against censorship: 

In too many communities, newspapers have 
merely reported that a fight over textbooks is 
under way. They relate the charges made by the 
would-be censors and a reply or two from a 
harassed school superintendent or principal. 
Rarely do they supply the reader with enough 
facts about the group bringing the charges to 
allow him to decide whether the group is inter- 
ested in a fair, impartial, and accurate presenta- 
tion or in furthering its own views and beliefs. 
More rarely yet does a newspaper send a 
reporter to a nearby college to ask competent 
scholars for a dispassionate analysis of the books 
and authors under attack. 

Newspapers, television, and radio, they conclude, 


have been as delinquent in meeting this menace as 
the supine book publishers themselves. Some papers, 
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like the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, have even 
abetted the inquisitors. In Texas, apparently the most 
pest-ridden of states so far as this particular species 
is concerned, “the only thorough coverage and strong 
editorial denunciation came from the scrappy Texas 
Observer, a weekly published in Austin.” 

Jack Nelson of The Atlanta Constitution and Gene 
Roberts, Jr., of the Raleigh News and Observer have 
rung a fire bell that should tumble editors out of 
bed, in Texas and everywhere else. 


The best-reported war 


MASTERPIECES OF WAR REPORTING: The Great Mo- 
ments of World War II. Edited by Louis L. Snyder, Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York. $10. 


The only way to report battles, the New York 
Tribune’s head correspondent wrote in underscored 
words to his managing editor early in the Civil War, 
lies in being “so closely observant of them as to be 
in danger of being killed.” The great dispatches, the 
ones with the smoke of battle about them like George 
Smalley’s on Antietam or Sam Wilkeson’s on Get- 
tysburg (written with the body of his soldier son be- 
side him) , came from men who had been under fire. 
It was no different in World War II. If Ernie Pyle 
proved the point more memorably than most, this 
splendid compilation reminds us that there were 
others: Quentin Reynolds, trapped with the terror- 
ized refugees fleeing Paris, Walter Cronkite aboard a 
Flying Fortress over Wilhelmshaven, Richard D. 
Macmillan on foot with kilted Highlanders at El 
Alamein, Stanley Johnston on the carrier Lexington 
through its final hours, George Hicks recording a 
broadcast aboard a ship under aerial bombardment 
on D-Day, and many more. 

“World War II was the best-reported war in 
history,” Professor Snyder asserts. No reader is likely 
to contradict him. The writing is terse and clear- 
eyed, with emotions well subdued —a contrast to the 
effusiveness of earlier war journalism. Narratives in 
the first person predominate, as indeed they always 
have in this genre: “After all,” a Civil War reporter 
wrote in extenuation, “the experience of one man is 
that of thousands; chronicle this faithfully, and the 
record . .. is before the world.” In World War II for 
the first time, women correspondents and radio news- 
men did some of the chronicling. Both are repre- 
sented here, and so are some British, Russian, German 
and Japanese writers. Mr. Snyder, who teaches his- 
tory at the College of the City of New York, has pro- 
vided helpful introductory notes to the selections. 





Another oral essayist 


CLEARING THE AIR. By Edward P. Morgan. Robert B. 
Luce, Inc., Washington, D. C. $4.95. 


This volume of more than a hundred pieces by a 
veteran commentator of the American Broadcasting 
Company provides fresh ammunition for those who 
believe that the best work of broadcasters frequently 
surpasses the best of the columnists of print journal- 
ism. The taut essays of Edward P. Morgan leave one 
wondering who among the syndicated stars is as con- 
sistently pertinent, as disciplined a stylist, as wide- 
ranging, as unfailing in lighting upon a topic of inter- 
est —or in turning it to advantage —as this columnist 
of the air. 

If he is less witty than Elmer Davis was, not so 
suave as Edward R. Murrow, nor as brilliant as Eric 
Sevareid, Mr. Morgan is more versatile than any. He 
is at his best when he feels strongly, and the evidence 
herein shows that he can work up steam on modern 
gastronomy, space heroes who succumb to commer- 
cialism, “typical radio station programming of dubi- 
ous music and little belches of news bulletins,” the 
corrosive influence of big-time college sports, “that 
sad and lonely appendage of politics, the extreme 
right wing,” the broker who killed Collier’s, and so 
on. Nor is there ever the slightest hint of condes- 


cension, of talking down. Mr. Morgan derives some 
of his best material, in fact, from the comments of 
listeners who write him. The man hates stuffed shirts 
and, unlike some members of the clan, has avoided 
becoming one himself. 


Careermanship 


SO YOU WANT TO GO INTO JOURNALISM. By Leonard 
Eames Ryan and Bernard Ryan, Jr. Harper and Row, 
New York. $3.50. 


This book, despite its tiresome title (one of a long 
series of “So You Want to” books, like “So You Want 
to Go Fry an Egg”) does for the high schooler what 
Herbert Brucker’s recent Journalist does for the col- 
legian, and does it well. The brothers Ryan— 
Leonard of The New York Times and Bernard of 
Madison Avenue via radio news—have written a 
career book that is less searching than Brucker’s, but 
they offer a great deal of newly minted practical in- 
formation on what journalistn is all about, some intel- 
ligent advice on how to prepare for it, and a measure 
of inspiration, lacing the whole with incident and 
anecdote. The result is a savvy book for the youngster 
who is already going around, pencil in hand, asking 
impudent questions for the school Bugle. 


This section written and edited by Louis M. Starr 





From Pegler: Angry Man of the Press, a biography by Oliver Pilat (Beacon Press): 


Under the American system, a social critic may legitimately be allowed the widest 
latitude in writing, even when his views would be considered in poor taste if uttered 
publicly, or criminal if translated into action. 

Writing is twice-removed from life itself. No bones are broken by calling a man a 


camel in the French manner, a bloody fool in the British tradition or a son-of-a-bitch in 
The the beloved, somewhat outmoded American style. Delivering an unsmiling insult in 
person is once-removed from physical consequences, though it can cause a fight if 


im placable nobody intervenes. Typing the same insult or voicing it for publication is still another 
step away from action, since it adds time and space and opportunity to reconsider. 
Peg Threatening to kill is not killing, and putting homicidal threats on paper is only a 


shadow of a felony. ‘ 

There must always, to be sure, come a point when the laws against slander and 
incitation to violence operate. Pegler’s contribution to controversy in his time was to 
keep pushing outward this point of no return. He developed a grotesquerie of affront 
and an implacability in pursuing grudges which dwarfed the efforts of contentious 
contemporaries. 
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SECOND READING 





The origin 
of TIME 


In March, a major American contribution to the 
forms of journalism, the news magazine, was forty 
years old — or, in other words, Time magazine was 
forty years old. For about twenty-five of its years, 
Time has been the subject of a growing body of 
polemic literature, centering on the supposed mix- 
ture of opinion and fact in its columns, particularly 
in political matters. What is sometimes forgotten - 
and not emphasized by Time itself — is that the maga- 
zine was not originally designed to be without opinion. 
This is shown clearly in the document reproduced in 
part here — the prospectus for the magazine written 
early in 1922 by Henry R. Luce and Briton Had- 
den, the co-founders. (The text is taken from Noel F. 
Busch’s biography of Hadden, which was published 
by Farrar, Straus in 1949.) The question of whether 
the magazine has stayed within the prescribed limits 
must be decided by individual readers and students. 


TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine 


(A Prospectus) 
THE ARGUMENT 
Although daily journalism has been more highly 
developed in the United States than in any other 
country of the world— 


Although foreigners marvel at the excellence of our 
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periodicals, World’s Work, Century, Literary Digest, 
Outlook, and the rest— 

People in America are, for the most part, poorly 
informed. 

This is not the fault of the daily newspapers; they 
print all the news. 

It is not the fault of the weekly “reviews”; they 
adequately develop and comment on the news. 

To say with the facile cynic that it is the fault of the 
people themselves is to beg the question. 

People are uninformed BECAUSE NO PUBLI- 
CATION HAS ADAPTED ITSELF TO THE 
TIME WHICH BUSY MEN ARE ABLE TO 
SPEND ON SIMPLY KEEPING INFORMED. 

TIME is a weekly news-magazine, aimed to serve 
the modern necessity of keeping people informed, 
created on a new principle of COMPLETE OR- 
GANIZATION. 

TIME is interested — not in how much it includes 
between its covers — but in HOW MUCH IT GETS 
OFF ITS PAGES INTO THE MINDS. OF ITS 
READERG.... 


HOW TIME DIFFERS 

TIME, like all weeklies, differs from the daily 
papers in what it omits. 

It differs from other weeklies in that it deals briefly 
with EVERY HAPPENING OF IMPORTANCE 
and presents these happenings as NEWS (fact) rather 
than as “comment.” It further differs in that it is from 
three to fifteen days more up-to-date than they... 


EDITORIAL BIAS 
There will be no editorial page in TIME. 
No article will be written to prove any special case: 
But the editors recognize that complete neutrality 
on public questions and important news is probably as 
undesirable as it is impossible, and are therefore ready 
to acknowledge certain prejudices which may in vary- 
ing measure predetermine their opinions on the news. 
A catalogue of these prejudices would include such 
phrases as: 
1. A belief that the world is round and an admiration 
of the statesman’s “view of the world.” 
2. A general distrust of the present tendency toward 
increasing interference by government. 
A prejudice against the rising cost of government. 
Faith in the things which money cannot buy. 
A respect for the old, particularly in manners. 
An interest in the new, particularly in ideas. 
But this magazine is not founded to promulgate 
prejudices, liberal or conservative. “To keep men 
well-informed”— that, first and last, is the only axe 
this magazine has to grind. 
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Do 


AT ISSUE 


WHO WANTS DOCUMENTARIES? 


Panitt: “We don’t watch” 


In the winter issue of the Review, Eric Sevareid 
expressed fear that documentary programs, “the best 
thing we're doing now in television,” would fall into 
disfavor unless their makers search for new tech- 
niques, new subjects, and a new sophistication. Re- 
printed below are further thoughts on the question — 
from an editor speaking on behalf of viewers in gen- 
eral, from a critic who directs her admonishment to 
intellectuals, and from two pioneering insiders. The 
first excerpt is from an address by Merrill Panitt, 
editor of TV Guide, before the International Radio 
3 Television Society in New York on February 13: 


It is time we stopped blaming the masses for not 
watching informational programs. They and we are 
the same audience. We don’t watch these shows. And 
we don’t watch them because so many of the pro- 
grams are dull and repetitive and pretentious. 

The producers do their best to attract us by con- 
centrating on important subjects, subjects with an 
atmosphere of crisis. And even if there really isn’t a 
crisis, they'll make it seem that there is one. Thanks 
to this crisis fixation, most of the informational shows 
on the networks — about three-quarters of them — 
deal with four subjects: integration in the South, 
astronauts and the vehicles that carry them, com- 
munism and the cold war, and Washington govern- 
ment and politics. That’s about it— the subject 
matter for most of our prime-time informational 
shows: race, space, reds and feds. 

One can hardly quarrel with the importance of 
integration, the exploration of our solar system, the 
cold war or American politics — but I submit that 
these four subjects are being done to death. Viewers 
are just plain bored with them. And we’re bored 
with crises— real and phony. Nothing is a mere 
problem any more; it has to be a crisis to show the 
audience that the program is important. 

Actually, they are pretty safe subjects. They have 
a nice aura of controver sy, but who is going to argue 


about integration, really, outside of certain parts of 
the South? (And where there is controversy about 
integration, the local stations can — and often do — 
just refuse to carry the network shows about racial 
difficulties.) Who’s going to argue about se nding up 
more astronauts and being the first to the moon? Or 
about taking a firm stand in the cold war? Or about 

national political programs that either carefully re- 
frain from controversy or give equal time to both 
sides? 

They’re safe subjects. Often as not, though, they’re 
poor shows. They’re visually disappointing; they lack 
real depth. One has the feeling that there’s a half 
hour or an hour of time, rather than a need, that’s 
being filled. 

Sometimes we’re not sure the producer knows what 
he’s trying to do—report, interpret, sum up, or 
predict. Or all four of these things. And we’re not 
sure who he thinks his audience will be. Is he aiming 
at intellectuals who presumably are just as well in- 
formed as he is, if not better? Or is he aiming at a 
mass audience, which he thinks is completely un- 
informed? It’s not quite clear — in my mind, in the 
audience’s mind, or in the producer’s mind. 

This much is certain. The majority of informa- 
tional: shows are not getting to the intellectuals be- 
cause intellectuals watch very little television. And 
they’re not getting to those of us in the mass audience 
because we aren't watching many informational 
shows. Something’s wrong. Somebody is at fault — 
and it is not the audience. 

We know the audience is hungry for information 
because of the high ratings earned by political con- 
ventions, live coverage of news events, and news sum- 
maries. The ratings on most informational shows 
prove that television is not giving us either subject 
matter or a technique that is interesting enough to 
make us tune in. 

Yelling “crisis” in show after show doesn’t work. 
Giving us programs that are really radio shows with 
a few pictures doesn’t work. Pompous prognostica- 
tions and pretentious reviews don’t work. Hitting the 
same race, space, reds and feds doesn’t work. And 
avoiding controversy — real controversy — doesn’t 
work, 

It is no secret why television can’t do original re- 
porting or cover many areas of reality: It is subject 
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to the whims of pressure groups more than any other 
medium. It is subject to the will of advertisers. More 
important, it is subject to self-censorship that often 
goes far beyond the will of pressure groups and 
advertisers in restricting the medium’s freedom. Turn- 
ing out informational programs which are bound to 
have low ratings is at best an insecure profession. 
Think how much more insecure a man must be if 
he has to turn out programs that will offend no one 
in the audience and no sponsor on the network’s list 
of clients and potential clients. 

So long as there are informational shows that are 
ground out timidly, and broadcast chiefly to placate 
the Federal Communications Commission, we can 
hardly expect the dedicated research that magazines 
live by. We can expect more and more dull, unin- 
spired efforts that are fuzzy in conception and mud- 
dled in their execution. 

Television is giving us lollipops in entertainment 
and spinach in public affairs. We, the audience, are 

eating the lollipops and ignoring the spinach. Sooner 
or later we’re going to be fed up with our diet of 
sweets. When that time comes, unless we get better 
prepared spinach, more of us are going to stop pa- 
tronizing the television restaurant. 

No, there’s no crisis at hand. We can go on this way 
for years. But we’re wasting much of this magnificent 
medium when it could be doing so much more. 

The critics can help by applying the same standards 
to informational shows that they do to entertainment. 
It is time we stopped being impressed by the mere 
fact that an hour of almost prime time is being de- 
voted to something besides escape entertainment, and 
we must comment objectively on whether that some- 
thing besides escape entertainment is being done well. 

The public affairs departments of the networks can 
help by deciding what their future course will be. At 
least they have to decide who their audience is and 
how to approach that audience. They have to stress 
the deal in this visual medium. They have to find 
an answer to the taboos and self- censorship that are 
restricting them. 

Network heads can help by giving independent 
producers a chance to take a crack at public service 
and informational shows. The networks can retain 
editorial control — but let the newsreel companies, 
who certainly know visual techniques with news, 
contribute their experience as well as their old files 
to television. Let Hollywood have a go at informa- 
tional shows. 

The potential audience for information programs 
is the same audience that watches Beverly Hillbillies 
and Ben Casey and Bob Hope. It is not an audience 
of intellectuals who have to be impressed by the com- 
mentator’s erudition or an audience of entertainment- 
happy tube-starers who have to be talked down to. 
They’re the same Americans who forced magazines 
to turn more and more to non-fiction, just as sooner 
or later they will force television to turn to non-fiction. 
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The hunger seems to be there. It must be because 
viewers, whatever their level of education, say they 
want more information from television. Whatever 
our level of education, we do watch live news cover- 
age when it is available. And we all watch a few 
public service shows. 

But just a few. And since even the best public 
service programs have a relatively small audience, it 
could be that we just say we want more information 
from television but we really don’t. It could be that 
no matter how well done individual programs are 
or how high the standard of all informational pro- 
grams may be in the future, we won’t watch. 

That’s possible. But I think it more likely that we 
look at so few of these programs now because we have 
been disappointed in them so often. If producers 
were given the freedom they require, they would 
succeed in attracting the audience that does want to 
be informed but is all too often frustrated by the 
sameness, the dullness, the lack of creativity that 
characterizes so many of television’s public service 
programs. 


Mannes: “They weren't looking” 


The following is the conclusion of an essay, “The 
Lost Tribe of Television,’ by Marya Mannes of 
The Reporter. Jt appears in The Eighth Art: Twenty- 
Three Views of Television Today, published in No- 
vember, 1962, by Holt, Rinehart and Winston: 


There are in commercial television brilliant and 
dedicated men who fight against constant odds to 
bring the truth to the people, to infuse beauty and 
meaning into their daily fare, to lift the medium 
closer to its great potential. And when, at last, some 
of their efforts succeed, who listens to them, who 
acknowledges them, who argues for them? The intel- 
lectuals? Rarely. T hey weren t looking. So the masters 
of commercial television say, “See? We try to put on 
high-level stuff, but where’s the audience for it?” 
And the agencies decide they’re better off with a 
rerun of “I Love Lucy.” 

It is time, then, that intellectuals learned a little 
humility; at least enough to recognize that a five- 
minute talk by a man like Sevareid or Huntley or 
Howard K. Smith or Brinkley might do more to 
inform the American people than six issues of “little 
reviews” or a fifty-page thesis; enough to recognize 
that among the television audience there may be more 
potential intelligence than in the clusters of erudition 
on the nation’s campuses. It is this intelligence that 
cries for enlightenment, for standards, for direction, 
which it does not receive from intellectuals who stand 
aloof. 

Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma once said, 
“Perhaps I am more ambitious for this vital means 
of communication than those who render it their 
professional services. Its potential is so great as an 
educational medium, as a cultural stimulant, as a 
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door to all the beautiful and thrilling things of the 
world. It seems to me its horizons are unlimited. . 
America is made up of people most of whom, in the 
long run, can appreciate the difference in the effect 
on the lives of their children between a tour of Yuca- 
tan’s historic ruins and a tour of the assorted saloons 
which make up the stage set for Tombstone, Arizona. 
The difference may not show up in the Nielsen rat- 
ings, but it will show up in the classroom grades and 
ideals of the next generation of Americans.” 

If the intellectual continues to ignore or deprecate 
television, he will pay for it in the end by being un- 
able to pierce the commercial curtain, the miasma of 
trivia and mediocrity that not only separates him 
from his own kind but also abandons them to the 
cheapest use of a great medium. He needs them as 
much as they need him, and television can be the 
link rather than the obstacle to their mutual — and 
essential — communication. 


© 1962 Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of publishers 


Dialogue: “People must react” 


In its issue of November, 1962, Television Quar- 
terly, the publication of the National Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences, presented an interview 
with Reuven Frank of NBC and Don Hewitt of CBS, 
who have worked in television news and public affairs 
since the early 1950's. A portion of the transcript 
dealing with documentary programs is reprinted here. 


Interviewer: Isn’t it true that, as you move to... 
the weekly reports or news-documentaries, certain 
factors change? Doesn’t “dramatization of fact” put 
these in a class quite apart from the “hard-news” way 
of treating a subject? I recall, for exarnple, the re- 
action to Ed Murrow’s original McCarthy show on 


See It Now, and the approach used in Harvest of 
Shame, where a number of strong visual techniques 
were used to force home a point. 

Mr. Hewitt: Of course, the longer “in-depth” news- 
documentaries do follow a theme or take a point of 
view. They have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
They come to a conclusion, but they do not neces- 
sarily make a recommendation. They don’t state a 
network position, although sometimes the very fact 
that the show is done says, in effect, that a network 
thinks people should be thinking about the problem. 


But beyond that, I think it has to be understood 
that personality has got to come through. You can’t 
end up with a bland product. A strong personality 
sees it in a certain way, and it is not editorializing 
any more than in a daily news show.... 

Mr. Frank: Pictures are like words — they are not 
facts — they are symbols. Whatever is selected will 
create a point of view. There was a wonderful story 
in the [New York} Times recently about a voter- 
registration meeting — in Georgia, I think. And the 
reporter used a sentence describing a deputy sheriff 
who was holding a five-cell flashlight in his left hand 
and smacking it heavily into his right palm. This 
symbol just popped out at you from the word-picture 
and you just felt the tension... that was generated. 

Selection always creates a point of view. The ques- 
tion is not one of objectivity — but responsibility. 
Objectivity is a screen we hide behind. It’s just a 
word. These programs cannot be done by computer. 
They have to be done by people. People must react. 
People who have no interests aren’t worth anything 
at all to you. You are looking only for people who 
are sufficiently disciplined to approach a subject 
responsibly. “Fairness” is not an objective criterion. 
It is subjective. “Fairness” is not “equal by the stop- 
watch.” 

So you are pushing too far by asking us to gen- 
eralize the differences — generalize the functions — 
of news and news-documentary. These programs are 
the functions of the people who do them. 

This brings up the matter, then, of decision-mak- 
ing. Every program has a large staif — platoons of 
people are needed to get anything on the air. But 
decision is restricted to only a few —a few people 
within the unit who are sympathetic with each other. 
Out of these people will come the myriad decisions. 
What film do you shoot? How do you edit it? How 
is it written? How _ it spoken? And these become 
a unified whole. Successful programs are consistent 
in this way, and CBS Reports is about as good an 
example as you can get. 

Consider Murrow’s treatment of the migrant 
workers in Harvest. If you were writing a book about 
migrant workers you’d make a big point about cattle 
being watered and exercised every four hours, while 
human beings travel for a full day without rest. It 
wouldn’t be a fiction book, would it? Nor would it 
mean anything to take a picture of a bus going ten 
hours without a stop unless your program was ten 
hours long! That way you could get across the idea 
of boredom — like some of the new art-films. 

But this was an important point to be made. So 
they compressed. The method they chose was to con- 
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trast that with cattle trains. Other equally skilled 
but different individuals might have used another 
way to illustrate it. My inclination would be to get 
two or three cameras at the point where they got off 
the bus and get lots of faces as they got off. It’s my 
experience that this is the best way to tell a story. 

But they made their editorial point — an important 
point in the exposition — that way, and it worked. 

But setting down “differences” between one series 
and the other is just a trick. It keeps newspaper edi- 
tors happy, it keeps salespeople happy; it gives them 
something to talk about. Producers are nobody to the 
general public. So you devise formulas to explain 
these differences, and if you are lucky and intelligent, 
the formula somehow reflects the fact. 

Mr. Hewitt: And the man, or the few men, who 
are at the top in this effort must have a soundness 
and a dignity in approach that commands respect. 
It is not enough just to be controversial and attract 
attention. Oh, you could say that there’s a network 
hypocrisy in what happens to some men who begin to 
get controversial, but you have to look at it in a 
larger context. {Fred} Friendly’s “point-of-view” 





{on CBS Reports} can be controversial and hard- 
hitting, and yet give the network prestige and revenue. 
Another fellow, and there are examples, can stir up 
excitement and controversy and do it so well that he 
makes the cover of Time — but a month later he’s 
gone. The networks will put up with trouble, and 
they assume that their best men must be given their 
head even if it means trouble. There’s a basic honesty 
there. A recognition of the terrible need for this kind 
of thing. But if the man cannot somehow command 
respect inside and outside the network, then the hell 
he raises is just not worth it. 

Interviewer: Would you say that it is not a con- 
troversial approach, but a habit of cheapening con- 
troversy that makes such people “dispensable?” 

Mr. Hewitt: Yes, a sensational approach and tech- 
nique hurts. After a while the revenue coming in is 
no longer worth it. 

Mr. Frank: And there’s the need to vary the tone 
with the subject. In CBS Reports, and all the good 
shows, this two-dimensionality is recognized. You are 
not screaming every week. If you scream al/ the time 


everybody becomes deaf. 


A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


Editors are not exceptions. Like everyone else, 
they are woefully out of shape. Most of their 
exercise comes from lifting heavy passages out 
of context, or from fence-straddling, or from 
splitting hairs. Anything more exacting would 
be far too strenuous.—The Sun, Baltimore, 
January 24, 1963, commenting on the death of 
an editor in a physical-fitness program. 


As a peculiarly exposed aspect of the free 
enterprise system, television has drawn the fire 
of those elements of the liberal community who 
nostalgically long for the old, obvious, easy-to- 
attack capitalism ...’Television is easy to get at, 
and has therefore been burdened with all the 
sins of the economy in general. — Richard 
Schickel, in “The Television Problem,’ Com- 
mentary, December, 1962. 


No private journalist is entirely a private citi- 
zen. To some degrees he carries a public respon- 
sibility and therefore abjures some materials. 
His own sense of history and his own taste de- 
termine that degree; no hard rule of limitation 
is ever possible. But when a certain, however, 


indefinable line is overstepped, it becomes ap- 
parent; it is glaringly apparent in the case of 
Mr. Hughes, however brilliant and fascinating 
his revelations are.— Eric Sevareid, comment- 
ing on Emmet Hughes’s memoirs of the Eisen- 
hower administration, The Ordeal of Power 
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(as printed in his column, December 5, 1962). ' 
' 

i 

Those who challenge the propriety of Hughes’ i; 
memoir are almost saying that there should be ; 
no first-hand data for history. (Or should ' 


Hughes have quietly bequeathed his notes to 
the American Historical Association?) — James 
A. Wechsler in the New York Post, March 21, 
1963. 


.. there are dangers in specialization too. Some- 
times a reporter gets such a vested interest in 
his own expertise that when he comes up against 
a genuine full-time expert in the field he finds 
himself not interviewing the man but nodding 
in agreement to show he’s still in the club. — 
John T. McAllister, Newsweek, in George Polk 
Memorial Lecture, Long Island University, 
April 4, 1963. 
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TOPICS IN JOURNALISM 


Management literature 


At hand are clippings and tearsheets of the last 
three months presenting the views of no fewer than 
fifty American journalists on that enveloping term, 
“news management.” (The count does not include 
the unnumbered editorials in newspapers and trade 
periodicals.) Many a Washington columnist has found 
the subject good for a day’s pay; nearly every organ- 
ization in the Journalism Establishment has been 
heard from; and individual “freedom of information” 
crusaders have used the issue for refueling. 

Necessarily, there is considerable overlapping 
among the contributions. All draw on a relatively 
limited number of incidents, policies, and individ- 
uals: the government’s issuance of no information and 
misleading information during the Cuban crises of 
April, 1961, and October, 1962; the directives for reg- 
istering interviews in the Defense and State Depart- 
ments; the speeches of Arthur Sylvester; the relations 
of the President with individual reporters; and, from 
another era, the U-2 incident. (It is refreshing to run 
across the occasional unorthodox example, such as 
the Geneva conference of 1955 or Herbert Hoover’s 
telephone call to Colonel Frank Knox.) 

The recent incidents cited are news-pegs, the start- 
ing points for expositions of attitudes. In these inter- 
pretations, there is a considerable range of feeling — 
all the way from outrage to the merest shrug. They 
almost support the thesis, were it not for mavericks 
like Clark Mollenhoff, that alarm varies in inverse 
proportion to distance from a Washington beat. A 
symposium of Washingtonians in Nieman Reports 
for March, 1963, reveals considerable skepticism 
about the way editorial pages have presented the 
issue. If the views of the participants (with one ex- 
ception, all former Nieman Fellows) could be con- 
densed in a single statement, it might be: “Of course 
the government works to control the news it origi- 
nates, and this administration works harder than 
most; but if it succeeds, it’s the fault of the press.” 

The essential conflicts of attitude are not found in 
these large schools of moderates, but among the daring 


few that try to talk of absolutes: the obligations of 
journalism in the “national interest” and the reverse 
— journalism’s obligations to fight free of an entan- 
gling alliance with government. 

It has been left to two men of the same generation, 
working for the same newspaper, to express these polar 
attitudes fully. On the one hand is Lester Markel’s 
“The ‘Management’ of News” in the Saturday 
Review’s Communications Supplement for February 
9, 1963; on the other, Arthur Krock’s “Mr. Kennedy’s 
Management of the News,” in Fortune for March, 
1963. (A third man from The New York Times, 
James Reston, has also been heard from. He is cred- 
ited with originating the term “news management” 
eight years ago, but his present views place him in the 
large body of moderates. A fourth, Hanson Baldwin, 
lines up with the alarmists in the April Atlantic.) — 

Markel makes the stoutest defense yet by any jour- 
nalist of the government’s handling of news in last 
fall’s crisis. It can almost be said that he speaks for the 
Kennedy administration on this subject. Compare the 
following quotations: 

From the President’s address to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association Bureau of Adver- 
tising, April 30, 1961: “Every newspaper asks itself, 
with respect to every story: ‘Is it news?’ All I suggest 
is that you add the question: ‘Is it in the interest of 
national security?’” 

From the Markel article: “Newspapers should rec- 
ognize that it is not enough in these critical days, to 
ask: Is it news? They must also ask: Is it in the 
national interest?” 

Markel argues that the government must be trusted 
in matters it chooses to keep secret, and that pre- 
mature disclosure of secrets can only harm the coun- 
try. He assumes that the United States is engaged in 
a war of peculiar nature and that the war’s conduct 
must be left to those in command: “In these matters, 
it seems to me, you must put a certain amount of 
faith in the President. The question of how much 
news of this kind shall be released, and when, must 
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be left largely in the hand of government. If there is 
mismanagement, the remedy lies in subsequent expo- 
sure.” 

Markel specifically exempts from these restrictions 
news not dealing in national security and “borderline” 
news, which deals in national security but is sup- 
pressed primarily “to shield officials from criticism.” 
It is the borderline news that concerns Krock, too; 
he excludes news in which “national security is plainly 
or potentially involved.” To this extent, Markel and 
Krock agree. 

Their first disagreement is over Markel’s assump- 
tion that this is a time of war. Krock says this has 
been a period when the country is “not in a war or 
without visible means of regression from the verge of 
war.” He refuses to admit that the President embodies 
a “national interest”; in fact, it would appear, he 
ridicules Markel’s use of the term: “... because most 
chief executives have been professional politicians, 
it is normal for them to conclude that any political 
injury to them or their party that news presentation 
inflicts is an injury to this ‘national interest.’ For 
do they not behold it every morning in the shaving 
mirror?” 

Thus underpinned, Krock presents his charges: 
that news has been managed directly and deliber- 
ately, indirectly but equally deliberately, and directly 
and indirectly at the same time. 

The detail and length of the indictment show 
clearly that it was intended to be a “blockbuster.” The 
Associated Press and Fortune’s sibling, Time, treated 
it as such. It is at least an instance of temerity, for 
Krock centers his fire first on the “selective personal 
patronage” of newsmen by the President. Krock notes 
that Presidents Roosevelt and Truman each gave 
an exclusive interview, but declines to name himself 
as the interviewer. He is left open to the obvious 
charge —that he is bitter because he has come to 
share access to the White House with others. 

Actually, it appears that he is trying to establish 
a different point altogether. He mentions Truman 
and Roosevelt only to show that they did not encour- 
age widespread intimacy. President Kennedy, he 
charges, has used interviews, luncheons with pub- 
lishers and editors, and television to create “a con- 
tinent-wide glow in news reporting, editorializing, 
and comment.” 


His case limps. He gives details that are some- 
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times unconvincing, even irrelevant. What bearing 
on his point has the fact that the President granted 
a two-hour interview to Alexei Adzubhei for publi- 
cation in the Soviet Union? Or that Adzubhei had 
lunch with the President on January 30, 1962? Is 
he charging that Kennedy is managing Jzvestia? 

Or, to appeal to common sense, how many editor- 
ial pages can one pick up across the country and find 
even a calorie of that “continental glow?” In a re- 
cent column, Inez Robb stated the answer succinctly : 
“Tf this administration and President Kennedy have 
been trying to ‘manage’ the news, then they surely 
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Parrish comment in Chicago Tribune 


take the fur-frosted cake as the most inept practi- 
tioners of this art who have ever come down the 
political pike.” 

Krock is on firmer footing in his section on the 
handling of economic news, where he describes a less 
ephemeral problem: the difficulty of coping, in the 
straight-news format, with budgetary and economic 
Statistics; and the related difficulty that informed 
commentators have in catching up with opinion 
already set rolling by television and radio. 

Krock offers no remedies; he seems merely to be 
getting the whole thing off his chest. His conclusion 
is tame. He returns to the ground occupied by other 
correspondents: If news has been managed, “the 
principal onus rests on the printed and electronic 
press itself.” It is like the old prop gun that, when 
fired, unfurls a flag saying “BANG!” 


JAMES BOYLAN 





LETTERS 


The Californians 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I was not impressed by Walter 
Gieber’s article, “California Cam- 
paign Reporting” [ Winter, 1963}. 
To. begin with, he shouldn’t have 
omitted mention of the work of 
Sydney Kossen, the political editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and political editor of the old 
News in the days when it was 
owned by Scripps-Howard. Kossen 
is excellent; he knows what’s going 
on, and he writes exceptionally 
well. The fact is that while the 
Chronicle’s Republicanism was 
showing all through the campaign, 
and while, as Gieber says, its politi- 
cal copy was listless, the Examiner's 
Kossen was doing a first-rate job. 

My major objection, though, is 
that Gieber does not make at all 
clear the point that I gather he is 
trying to make — that California 
papers did a generally poor job of 
analysis and comment, so that 
readers were unable to sort out fact 
from exaggeration in what the can- 
didates said. This is probably a 
legitimate criticism. The papers 
undoubtedly ought to point out 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies in 
what was said, but I think they 
ought to do this under the clear 
heading of editorial comment or 
news analysis. I cannot see what is 
wrong with the fact that, in 
Gieber’s words, “most stories on 
the campaign were event- 
oriented.” (I had never heard the 
term “event-oriented” until I read 
this piece, but I guess I’m just out 
of touch with this sort of analytical 
writing.) In my homely, old-fash- 
ioned way I rather like reporters to 
make theirstories “event-oriented.” 
While I would like to read so:ne- 
body’s analysis of what went on, 
somewhere in the paper I’d like to 
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have the facts, too— what the can- 
didate said, in his own, unana- 
lyzed words, and what the crowd 
was like, and what I might have 
seen and heard had I been there. 
And I would just as soon not have 
the reporter do too much inter- 
polating of what the candidate 
said last week. Gieber apparently 
thinks he should, but I would like 
to leave that to the editorial writer. 


JosepuH Bopovirz 
San Francisco 


TO THE REVIEW: 


As political editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner and a Review 
subscriber, I’d like to offer an ad- 
dendum to Walter Gieber’s ana- 
lysis. 

My newspaper was among the 
minority that endorsed Governor 
Brown. Yet I traveled more cam- 
paign miles with both the Gov- 
ernor and Richard Nixon than did 
any other northern California re- 
porter. 

I was happy to note that in list- 
ing the “deficiencies of mirror re- 
porting,” Gieber found examples 
in the performance of the Examin- 
er’s chief competitor, the Nixon- 
oriented San Francisco Chronicle. 

I am compelled to put modesty 
aside. For had he sought a case of 
interpolated reporting he would 
have found it in many of the 
Examiner’s daily dispatches. Had 
he looked for interpretive, perspec- 
tive and campaign background 
writing, he would have found it 
occasionally at least in my Sunday 
column, where I exercise more 
journalistic leeway. 

Gieber, however, tried too hard 
to prove his case. He failed to 
recognize that we were writing for 
dailies, crowding deadlines and 
filing our copy on the run in the 
face of frequent edition schedules. 

Often it was impossible to get 
comment from the other side. 
When we could, we did, though 


ewes 5 


it was resented — particularly by 
Nixon’s staff. 

When the “Nixon Victory Spe- 
cial” pulled into San Diego, the 
candidate, addressing a depot rally, 
charged that the Brown Adminis- 
tration was lax on law enforcement 
and that California’s crime rate 
was soaring. In my dispatch I re- 
called that only a few days earlier 
the Governor had said FBI statis- 
tics showed a drop in the state’s 
crime rate. This brought an angry 
letter to William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., from a prominent citizen who 
in effect wrote: “Your political 
editor was supposed to be covering 
Nixon. He slipped in a paragraph 
on what the Governor had said at 
a different time and different 
place. Kossen knows better than to 
do that.” 

The letter came down to the 
Examiner editor, Edmund Dooley, 
without comment. Dooley showed 
it to me, then dropped it into the 
waste basket. 

One day last October, as I 
wrestled my bag and portable type- 
writer off a campaign bus, a New 
York magazine writer, who had 
just been exposed to both candi- 
dates for the first time, offered an 
accurate observation. As I recall, 
he said: 

“T noticed a more relaxed at- 
mosphere among the press when it 
travels with Brown. Some of you 
play cards with Brown’s press 
secretaries. You buy each other 
drinks. I got the impression that 
when you’re with Nixon, some of 
you feel you’re under surveillance. 
There’s no camaraderie. I watched 
you for a while, Kossen. You did 
your work, then you sat alone and 
did book reviews for your Sunday 
paper.” 

I share Gieber’s lament. More 
of us should follow the late Elmer 
Davis’s advice and walk the tight 
rope over the chasm between he- 
said-and-he-alleged reporting and 
interpretive writing. It invites 
brickbats and nasty letters to your 
publisher. But it’s gratifying. It en- 
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ables the reporter to say, “These 
are the facts, and this in all honesty 
is what I think they mean.” 


SYDNEY KossEN 
Political editor 
San Francisco Examiner 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Walter Gieber’s article in your 
winter, 1963, issue is generally a 
pretty fair summation of the way 
in which the 1962 campaign was 
covered in this state. But it con- 
tains one grievous error. 

Gieber asserts that Richard 
Nixon “went to” Otis Chandler, 
publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, and demanded that Rich- 
ard Bergholz, political writer for 
the Times, be removed from his 
assignment of covering the Nixon 
campaign. The request, Gieber 
implies, was granted; in Gieber’s 
own language, “Bergholz { was] 
shifted to the Brown campaign.” 

Bergholz was indeed shifted to 
the Brown campaign, not once but 
on several occasions, but the cause- 
and-effect relationship implied by 
Gieber simply did not exist. Berg- 
holz and Carl Greenberg, another 
Times political writer, rotated as- 
signments on a regular schedule 
throughout the campaign, and 
each wound up spending approxi- 
mately the same amount of time 
with each candidate. Gieber’s im- 
plication that the Times allowed 
outside pressure to influence the 
assignment of its reporters is, in 
short, entirely erroneous. 


FrRaNK McCuLLocu 
Day managing editor 
Los Angeles Times 


Mr. Gieber replies: Both Frank 
McCulloch and I are correct. Here 
is a more complete version of the 
story, which was persistently ru- 
mored among reporters, as I gath- 
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ered it from sources in which I 
have complete confidence : 

As a matter of routine — a sen- 
sible practice, I might add—a 
change in assignment of reporters 
to the two major gubernatorial 
candidates had been scheduled. 
But before Richard Bergholz could 
be shifted to the Brown campaign 
team, Richard Nixon or one of his 
aides made his complaint. 

At that point, according to my 
informants, Frank McCulloch pro- 
tested, rightly arguing that the 
assignment of a reporter should not 
and could not be determined by a 
political candidate or any other 
outside source. He wanted to keep 
Bergholz on the Nixon assignment. 
But higher authority intervened. 
Carl Greenberg was assigned to 
follow Nixon. 

As far as I can judge, the ex- 
change of reporters made no dif- 
ference in quality of coverage. 
Both reporters kept a high level of 
objective and complete reporting. 

The essential point, however, 
should not be lost. Nixon said in his 
farewell to the press that he had 
never complained to an editor or 
publisher about a reporter. This 
was my purpose in writing the 
comment in my report on the Cali- 
fornia campaign. At the time, I did 
not comment on the awful pres- 
sures that can mount on a key 
newspaper and its editorial man- 
agement during a heated political 
contest. 

My oversight is that I consider 
such pressures from nervous can- 
didates and angry partisans. as 
standard procedure. The story of 
Nixon’s complaint was discussed 
widely by California newsmen dur- 
ing the campaign. Their indigna- 
tion was centered on the candidate, 
not the newspaper or its editorial 
managers. Frank McCulloch de- 
fended the integrity of his reporter. 
And that is what counts! 

Indeed, I believe that Frank 
McCulloch deserves much credit 
for the manifest improvement in 
the Los Angeles Times. Moreover, 
I believe that the Los Angeles 





Times accomplished the best job 
of political coverage of the Nixon- 
Brown contest among the dailies in 
California—and that includes The 
New York Times, Western Edition. 





Lima: objections 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I read in your winter issue the 
story written by John M. Harrison 
about how one town broke a news- 
paper monopoly. 

I take violent and factual excep- 
tion to one sentence: “It is the one 
major example of a newspaper of 
the 1950's started in direct opposi- 
tion to an existing one that has 
made it over the competitive 
jumps.” 

Harrison must be a fiction writer, 
as he doesn’t know his facts. 

I am a member of a small group 
that started the Daily Herald in 
Bloomington, Indiana, in 1948, in 
opposition to a newspaper, The 
Daily Telephone, that had been 
there for 73 years. Without going 
into all the expenses, headaches 
and there were plenty of both — 
there is now one newspaper, The 
Herald-T ele phone, and Mrs. Riley 
and I own practically all the stock. 
We merged with the Telephone 
owners, and subsequently bought 
them out, and we bought out my 
associate a few years ago when he 
wanted to retire. 





STEWART RILEY 
Bedford, Indiana 


Editors’ note: Mr. Harrison was 
the victim of the Review editors’ 
violation of their rule that few 
things in journalism can be de- 
scribed as unique. Technically, 
Mr. Riley’s experience in Bloom- 
ington does not invalidate Mr. 
Harrison’s sentence. But the sen- 
tence was not intended to imply, 


as it apparently does, that there 
have been no other cases in recent 
years of a new newspaper’s out- 
fighting an older one. Another 
example is the battle in Middle- 
town, New York, where a new 
tabloid, the Record, defeated an 
older paper, the Times Herald. 
This episode, too, ended in a 
merger. 


TO. THE REVIEW: 


After reading the piece on Lima, 
Ohio, in your last issue, I didn’t 
have much trouble distinguishing 
between the bad guy (the Lima 
News) —boo! —and the good guy 
(the Lima Citizen) —hurray! Oh, 
well, objectivity sometimes eludes 
us all. 

I would like a little more from 
you, though, on that phrase “latent 
anti-Semitism,” which, the author 
concludes, is part of the Hoiles 
philosophical baggage. You have 
given my Uncle Morris a real 
shreck. 

What is a “latent” anti-Semite: 
(I have heard of latent homosex- 
uals, but I’ve never been sure of 
the process by which they are iden- 
tified as long as they stay out of 
high heels and lipstick.) The 
author doesn’t give any documen- 
tation for this statement — no ex- 
amples, no tie-ins, no expertise. A 
“latent” anything is “concealed,” 
says Webster’s. What has been con- 
cealed, and from whom, and how, 
and how do you know? 

They have successfully con- 
cealed from me their anti-Semit- 
ism for the last 20 years. Those 
Hoileses are smart goyim but I 
don’t think they are that smart. 


D. R. SEGAL 

Editor 

Valley Newspaper Group 
Brownsville, Texas 


{ Editors’ note: The Valley News- 
paper Group is operated by Free- 
dom Newspapers, the R. C. Hoiles 
group. | 


Mr. Harrison re plies: In report- 
ing that “the latent anti-Semitism 
of Hoiles policies and the abrasive- 
of some other aspects of the Santa 
Ana scriptures assure the continu- 


ing reopening of some old wounds,” 
I related what I heard repeatedly 
from Lima residents. 

At least half a dozen individuals 
cited as a principal complaint 
against the Hoiles-owned News its 
anti-Semitic bent. 

A major advertiser who had 
canceled all linage in the News 
attributed his action to “anti- 
Semitic tendencies” in its editorial 
policies. 

A principal stockholder in the 
Citizen has said he will not be a 
party to selling out to the News 
because of its anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes. 

Maybe these people in Lima are 
only “seeing things.” But what 
they see does indeed assure the re- 
opening of old wounds. 


A clarification 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I appreciate your kind note on 
my pamphlet for the Advertising 
Research Foundation [a booklet 
on ratings, mentioned in “Topics,” 
Winter, 1963}. There is, however, 
a sentence in it which can be rather 
damagingly misinterpreted: “The 
costs were borne by the three major 
networks.” Now, I knew that the 
networks had given ARF the 
money for this job, but so far as I 
was concerned I was being paid by 
ARF. Indeed, I was paid by ARF 
before the manuscript was shown 
to the research directors of the net- 
works. If it had been necessary, 
ARF was prepared upon the ap- 
proval of its technical committee to 
publish the pamphlet over objec- 
tions by the networks. A number 
of changes were made by me be- 
tween the first draft and the final 
pamphlet, and some of them were 
suggested by the research directors 
of the networks. They were func- 
tioning, however, merely as the 
most sophisticated technical ad- 
visers we could find for this sort of 
project, and it was understood that 
any changes I made came about 
because they had convinced me I 
was wrong rather than from any 
authority on their part. None of 
the changes was major, and many 
—perhaps most — of their sug- 


gestions did not result in changes. 

I hope I am not being unduly 
touchy in this matter. It was of 
some importance to me in setting 
up this pamphlet that I was not 
working for the networks but for 
ARF, and I am a little disturbed 
at the possible implication to the 
contrary in your notice. 


MartTIN MAYER 
New York 


Wrong frequency 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Thank you very much for your 
flattering reference to the Chroni- 
cle in “Passing Comment” in the 
winter issue of the Review. 

I am so flattered that I hesitate 
to point out an error: we are not 
semi-weekly, but daily, having con- 
verted to “evening except Satur- 
day,” as the jargon has it, last May. 
Our net paid as of now is 7746, 
making us the 10th largest ABC 
daily in our state. 


Ira B. Harkey, JR. 
Editor and publisher 
The Chronicle 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 


Editors’ note: This is what comes 
of relying too much on year-old 
reference works. The Review re- 
grets that it understated the 


Chronicle’s frequency.On May 6, 
Mr. Harkey was awarded a 1963 
Pulitzer Prize for his editorials dur- 
ing the integration crisis at the 
University of Mississippi. 
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FOLLOWING UP 


Arizona Journal: 
Decline and fall? 


In the fall issue of the Review, 
Melvin Mencher and Charles R. 
Hilgeman traced the unsteady 
course of the Arizona Journal, a 
newspaper established early in 1962 
to compete with a strong mono p- 
oly in Phoenix. Here Professor 
Mencher, of the Columbia journal- 
ism faculty, describes the ultimate 
misfortunes of the Journal. 


Three weeks before the Arizona 
Journal was a year old it went un- 
der the auctioneer’s hammer. The 
Journal owed the government 
$230,000 in taxes and penalties, 
but this was only part of the dole- 
ful picture. The! Journal also was 
weighed down with $500,000 in 
mortgages. Its ink, film, and other 
supplies were running low. It was 
buying paper on a day-to-day basis. 
Its circulation had shrunk to about 
25,000 in a metropolitan area 
of 750,000. Most of the staff had 
left after six payless weeks. Some 
of the syndicates had stopped sup- 
plying features, and the Journal 
took to re-running crossword puz- 
zles from February, 1962. 

There were no bidders for the 
Journal. 

It went down on auction day, 
January 25, 1963, its blue flag pro- 
claiming, “Published for...owned 
by...the people of Arizona.” It 
was a typical Journal issue: a 
clean, well-made front page in two 
colors (the paper had won honor- 
able mention in the Ayer Cup con- 
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test in 1962) wrapping 16 pages 
that contained 250 inches of dis- 
play advertising, 210 inches of clas- 
sified, and two house ads. In sum, 
it was a mere wafer compared with 
the fat plum pudding of the com- 
peting Arizona Re public. 

“The Journal never had a 
chance,” said one of the few origi- 
nal staffers who stayed with the 
newspaper to the end. 

A year before, Robert Morrison, 
a Phoenix lawyer and Democratic 
politician, had gathered $1,500,000 
from 11,000 small investors to fi- 
nance the photo-offset operation. 
From its first day, the Journal had 
to battle not only daily crises but 
more serious handicaps: 

1. Underfinancing. Morrison ap- 
parently began publishing with less 
than a month’s operating capital 
in the bank. He had counted on 
swift advertising support and, fail- 
ing that, on selling more stock. 
Businessmen, unsure of the pub- 
lisher’s aims, held back. (Morrison, 
it was said, had conceived the pa- 
per in anger against Eugene Pul- 
liam, whose Gazette and Re public 
had bitterly attacked Morrison’s 
candidacy for the governorship. 
“Business doesn’t like mad money,” 
said one advertiser.) Nor did the 
stock sell; the first public subscrip- 
tion had exhausted the field. 

2. Lack of skilled direction. Mor- 


rison, no newspaperman, made 
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mistakes that an experienced pub- 
lisher might have avoided. He be- 
gan publication with only half his 
presses ready and before his me- 
chanical problems had been solved. 
Just as damaging was the paper’s 
editorial indecision. Looked to as 
a voice of liberalism, the Journal 
vacillated. Before it went under, 
the Journal decided on a policy of 
attacking evidences of bias in the 
opposition newspapers. The Pul- 
liam papers never acknowledged 
the Journal’s attacks, and, as every 
newspaperman knows, the spec- 
tacle of one newspaper’s sniping 
at another rarely earns confidence 
or attention, and probably bores 
readers. 

The Journal’s failure is the more 
striking for the fact that it made 
no headway in a prosperous and 
growing market, the twenty-ninth 
largest city in the country. But the 
wasting away of the Journal is not 
final proof that competition out- 
side the largest metropolises is 
dead. The Journal backers never 
had enough money to undertake 
the long and costly task of develop- 
ing a good newspaper with plenty 
of news, with a forceful editorial 
page offering a consistent point of 
view, and with good features. Only 
a well-directed, well-financed oper- 
ation with these elements had a 
chance to win large numbers of 
readers from the opposition. 


New York Times: 
Western adventures 


The report on the Western 
Edition of The New York Times in 
the winter issue inspired additional 
comment from readers in the West, 
some incensed, some pleased. Here 
are further items: 

Elizabeth Poe, associate editor of 
the magazine Frontier, wrote that 
she saw signs that “for the first 
time, Los Angeles papers are in 
competition with an outside 
paper.” 

She continued: “The level of all 
news reporting in Los Angeles has 
been raised and the pace has been 
quickened by the arrival of The 
New York Times. Everybody who 
works in news seems to be better 
informed; references to New York 
Times stories by television com- 
mentators are frequent. Amateur- 
ish reporting on all levels is de- 
clining. Newsmen here regard the 
Times Western Edition as not only 
a yardstick but a morale booster. 
There is no question that it makes 
everyone try harder.” 

Others are less willing to con- 
cede that improvements stem from 
New York. A letter from Anne 
Stern Berkovitz of Los Angeles 
said, in part: 

“T am glad that The New York 
Times is now published on the 


, 

West Coast, and I grant that it is a 
fine newspaper — but it is not, by 
any means, a national newspaper 
by virtue of being published on two 
sides of the nation. It is still strictly 
a New York newspaper, and re- 
flects a New York snobbism I find 
obnoxious. 

‘My blood pressure began to rise 
when a personal friend wrote a let- 
ter to the editor of The New York 
Times, complaining about what 
she felt was poor treatment Gover- 
nor Brown was getting at its hands, 
particularly in columns by James 
Reston. She received a personal re- 
ply from Mr. Reston. First he un- 
dertook to explain his feeling about 
Brown, which was entirely within 
his rights. But then he followed 
with: ‘If after looking at The New 
York Times through the crisis of 
Gov. Barnett, Mr. Castro and the 
San Francisco Giants you find the 
reporting of The New York Times 
is no better than is already avail- 
able to you, in the papers you have 
out there, then all I can do is leave 
you to Mr. Chandler.’ ” 

Mrs. Berkovitz thinks Reston 
picked poor examples; she judged 
the coverage of each of the stories 
cited by Reston superior in the 
Chandler family’s Los Angeles 
Times. She concludes: “What I’m 
trying to say is that The New York 
Times is a good newspaper. But so 
is the Los Angeles Times, and it is 
getting better and better in every 


way, every day, in a way that would 


make old Monsieur Coué’s eyes 
pop.” 

Finally, William R. Lindley, a 
professor at the University of Puget 
Sound, who complained in the 
winter issue that the page-one 
weather ear of the Times carried 
Seattle but not Portland forecasts, 
has now found the situation reme- 
died. 

At first Professor Lindley as- 
sumed that he was the cause of the 
change. Then he found a column 
by Gerry Pratt in the Portland Ore- 
gonian for March 3 that described 
a much more complicated process : 

On October 10, 1962, the presi- 
dent of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce noted the lack of a 
Portland forecast. He wrote to the 
Times, and received word from the 
Times business manager in New 
York, Ivan Veit, that the Los An- 
geles bureau could not give the 
Times information about Portland. 

On November 13, Mr. Veit 
wrote again to say that the real 
trouble was not the Los Angeles 
Weather Bureau, but Seattle’s. 
which declined to supply a Port- 
land forecast to the Times. 

The chamber presfdent then 
shipped the correspondence to Sen- 
ator Maurine Neuberger and Rep- 
resentative Edith Green, both of 
Oregon, urging them to get the 
Weather Bureau to unlock Seattie. 

The president heard from Sen- 
ator Neuberger and the chief of the 


Western Times weather ears: before (left) and after 





THE WEATHER 





THE WEATHER 





U.S. Weather Bureau Reports :Page 17) forecast: 

Los Angeles: Cloudy with 60 per cent 
probability of light showers. 

San Francisco: Showers likely today 
and tonight. 

Portland: Cloudy with rain. 

Seattle-Tacoma: Cloudy with rain. 





U.S. Weather Bureau Reports (Page 16) forecast: 


Los Angeles: Considerable cloudiness, 
60% chance of few showers. 


San Francisco: Fair. 
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Weather Bureau, who said a “mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement has 
been reached.” The arrangement 
was that the Times could get the 
Portland weather by collect wire. 

This was not good enough for 
either the chamber president or the 
Times. The president called on the 
Chamber of Commerce’s Washing- 
ton lobbyist. A week later, on Feb- 
ruary 26, the Weather Bureau sur- 
rendered and put Portland weather 
on the Seattle weather wire. 

At the beginning of March, the 
chamber president picked up a 
copy of the Western Edition. There 
he found, to his utmost satisfac- 
tion, the words: “Portland: partly 
cloudy, rain likely.” 


TYPHOID: 14] 
NEW CASES 


Front and back pages 
of London Mirror, 
March 19, 1963 


Sources: British alarm 


In the last issue, John Hohen- 
berg, reviewing an International 
Press Institute report on profes- 
sional secrecy, noted that in Britain 
journalists’ protection of sources 
“has no legal recognition.” The 
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FCC on “Obituary” 


An editorial in the winter issue 
commented on Howard K. Smith’s 
“Political Obituary of Richard M. 
Nixon.” Two points mentioned 
have now received the benefit of 
opinions by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission: 

The FCC, in answer to 2,000 
complaints, said that the content of 
the broadcast was within the dis- 
cretion of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, and that no FCC 
action was necessary or contem- 
plated. 

The FCC also responded to 
thirty-five complaints about the 
deletion of network news refer- 


Oe Teas 


Mirror 








ences to the broadcast by two tele- 
vision stations owned by Triangle 
Publications. The FCC said that it 
did not appear that “the deletion 
of certain references... was a delib- 
erate attempt to distort the news.” 
The commission noted that on 
November 16, 1962, the stations 
carried portions of the deleted 
broadcast of November 12. 


Misplaced editor 


“Passing Comment” in the win- 
ter issue inadvertently transferred 
James E. Mills, editor of the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald, to the Bir- 
mingham News. Mr. Mills, who 
successfully defied city officials’ at- 
tempt to prosecute him for an elec- 
tion-day editorial, is still at the 
Post-Herald. 


THE TIMES said it 
yesterday. THE MIRROR 
agrees with every word.. 


WHAT A FREE PRESS 


ae See ee ae oe ow ee 


THE TIMES said yesterday: 


IS ALL ABOUT 


©How ridiculous to imagine that in Britain anything could ever go seriously wrong. 
The truth is that in a quiet way very much is going seriously wrong. 

The Executive has taken over power from Parliament. It rules, or fails to rule, 
by a tacit agreement with outside forces in the community that THEIR authority 
also shall not be challenged. The administrators at all levels decide more and 
more without the citizen having effective redress. 

Many ways of thought in the Law are restrictive, secretive, and hamper 


efforts to preserve the true public interest. And all these hazards are faced 
by a middle-class that, either through 


comparative affluence, weariness, or 
disgust, has thrown in its hand or lost 


sight of its ‘responsibilities. 


fact was strikingly reaffirmed with 
the recent sentencing of three 
London journalists for refusing to 
reveal the sources of their stories 
in the much-publicized Vassall 
case, involving security in the Ad- 
miralty. The punishments seemed 
to create special alarm because the 


IT 1S NOT AN ARROGANT CLAIM ON 
THE PART OF THE PRESS TO HAVE 
A ROLE TO PLAY ON THIS STAGE.® 

Please read what The Times said—on Page Two today 





presiding judge invoked not only 
the interests of justice (as is com- 
mon in America) but the interests 
of the state. The press’s counter- 
attack led to such measures as the 
one shown at left — the reprinting 
by the mass-circulation Mirror of 
an editorial from the sedate Times. 


Underground journalism 


On November 21, 1962 — when 
talk about missiles in Cuban caves 
was heating up — the Miami Her- 
ald printed the item at right on 
page one. That sarne afternoon, 
the rival Miami News pointed out 
that the photograph of Castro 
came from a 1959 edition of a 
Cuban geography textbook — and 
that the cave was being inspected 
prior to use as a tourist attraction. 


Make-up man’s nightmare 


From Madison, Wisconsin, Capital Times — 
last edition of April 9, first edition of April 10: 









Castro's ‘Butcher’ 





Praised By Kennedy 


No plug 


Churchill Given Honorary Citizenship 


Marks’ Plea Fails; Can Be Deported 


Excerpt from CBS News release, February 6, 1963: 


The next broadcast, titled "Where We Stand: Ten Years After 


Stalin," will be presented Wednesday, March 6 (7:30-8:30 PM, EST), one 


day following the tenth anniversary of the Soviet dictator's death. 


It will report on Communism's relations with the West since that time 


2 


the relative power positions then and now, and on internal develop- 





Excerpt from President Kennedy’s news conference, 
March 6, 1963 (questioner is Marvin Kalb, CBS): 


Q@: Mr. President, it is 10 
years now, sir, since the 
death of Stalin, and it is a 
fact ironically noted much 
more in the Western world 
than the Communist world. 
Could you give us your ap- 
praisal, sir, of the significanee 
of the changes in the Soviet 





Union in terms of the future, 
of the East-West relations in 
this period of time? 


A: No, I think that it would 
take at least a half-hour pro- 
gram on a national network, 
and I couldn’t comment on 
that. 


Rare Photo Shows Cuba’s Cave-Man. Castro (Center). Inspecting Underground Site 


Castro Roams Huge Cave; 
Missiles Hidden There? 


Ry DOM RON AFEDE 
<iet Latin America Correspondent 
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Ad man’s nightmare 


Advertisement, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, March 26: 


ITS 78°IN MIAMI 
“COME ON DOWN! 


NORTHEAST 


AIRLINES 






Page-one headline, Inquirer, March 26: 


Summery 78° Gives 


City a Perfect Day, 
And Grass Fires Too 








WHY 

A REVIEW 

OF 
JOURNALISM ? 


What journalism needs, it has been said time and again, is more and 
better criticism. There have been abundant proposals for professional study 
panels, for institutes with squads of researchers, for critical journals. 

Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism has decided to 
attempt such a journal. Two considerations brought about the decision: 
First, the need, magnified in a critical era like this, for some effort to assess 
the performance of journalism in all its forms, to call attention to its short- 
comings and its strengths, and to help define—or redefine—standards of 
honest, responsible service. Second, the obligation that falls on a serious 
professional school—a graduate institution, national in character—to help 
stimulate continuing improvement in its profession and to speak out for 
what it considers right, fair, and decent. 

Coiumbia’s Faculty of Journalism cannot pretend to Olympian qualifica- 
tions. It does combine the detachment needed to be reasonably impartial 
with the professional experience needed to sense what is possible and what 
is not. It can also draw upon the vast experience of its part-time teaching 
staff and its alumni, as well as upon the growing number of alert, inquiring 
minds within journalism and informed critics from outside. 

All the proposals for organized criticism—whatever their intent or merit 

point to one conclusion: that there exists, in and out of the profession, a 
widespread uneasiness about the state of journalism. The School shares 
this uneasiness, not over any supposed deterioration but over the probability 
that journalism is not yet a match for the complications of our age. It be- 
lieves that the urgent arguments for a critical journal far outweigh the 
hazards. 

In launching this experiment, the School has set for the Review these 
goals: 

{ To deal forthrightly with what it finds to be deficient or irresponsible 
and to salute what it finds to be responsible, fair, and professional. 

{| To discuss all the means that carry news to the public, thus viewing the 
field whole, without the customary partitions. 

{| To provide a mecting ground for thoughtful discussion of journalism, 
both by its practitioners and by observers, to encourage debate, and to pro- 
vide ample space for dissent. 

{ To attempt systematic studies of major problems in journalism, drawing 
not only upon published sources but upon new research and upon cor- 
respondents here and abroad, including many of the School’s alumni active 
in the profession. 

{ To recognize that others (like Nieman Reports, Journalism Quarterly, 
the Saturday Review and, in some ways, trade publications like Editor @ 
Publisher and Broadcasting) have been doing part of the job and to ac- 
knowledge their work in the Review’s pages. 

As a division of a large private university and as an institution that has 
mediated between the academic world and journalism for nearly fifty years, 
the School is committed to no single interest beyond its belief in good 
journalism and graduate education for journalism. The School has tried 
to prepare more than 2,500 graduates for careers in journalism. Now it be- 
lieves it is time to try to assess the field they have entered. 

No single issue of this publication will satisfy all the editors’ standards— 
least of all this first pilot effort. But the Review will try to emulate all sincere 
journalism by coming as near the whole truth as possible. 


(From the. pilot issue, Columbia Journalism Review, September, 1961) 
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